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What isCDA? 

A CDA, or Child Develop-- 
ment Associate, is a 
person who has been 
trained and judged com- 
petent to care for 
children 3-5 years old. 
CDA raining consists 
hal of academic course 
wo^k and half of actu- 
ally working with pre- 
school children in a 
child care center. The 
CDA credential is awarded 
after a thorough assess- 
ment by the National CDA 
Consortium, Washington; 
D. C. Oiiginating in 
1971 with the federal 
Office of Child Develop- 
ment, Department of 
Health, Education and 
Welfare, CDA is a nation- 
wide effort tio provide 
qualified, highly moti- 
vated personnel to meet 
a growing demand by 
parents for more and 
better child care. 



Why This Book? 



Seven CDA training siteb were 
startrd in Texas in 1973 with state 
funds' ^rom tne Early Childhood De- 
velopmeot Division of the Te'xas 
Department of Commun ity Affairs. 
In the course of developing a cur- 
riculum for training CDA candidates, 
the -^exas sites collected existing 
informational materials on compe- 
tency-based education, shared new 
experiences in dealing with prob- 
lems, and began to record their own 
discoveries and successes. 
Raprinted her% are a few of those 
materials and writings. The hope 
is that this "handful of ideas" 
will help others establish first- 
rate CDA training programs and 
contribute to enriching the lives 
of young children. . 
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Skills Needed by a 
CDA Training Counsielor 



The -Chxld Development Associate Program in Texas has combined the func- 
tions of the traditional instructor and field supervisor into one position 
known as the Training Counselor. In order to implement the program efficiently 
and ef i:ectively, the Training Counselor needs unique skills in the tturee areas 
of 1) Facilitation of Learning, 2) Interpersonal Skills and 3) Management. 

Competency statements for the Training Counselor in these three skills 
were developed as the result of a research project for an advanced degree by 
Peg Carter at Texas Woman's University. The directors, training counselors, 
and field supervisors who had been involved in the Texas CDA pilot projects 
(1973-75) served as the validating team, for the competency statements included 
in the revised version listed below. ■ • 

I. . FACILITATION OF LEARNING 

The CDA Training Counselor can: 

o Establish entry level for each trainee, 

o Establish- a systematic personalized educational plan with each trainee, 

o Implement individual and corporate educational plans with trainees, " 

o Utilize evaluative procedures which facilitate the achievement of 
stated objectives, 

4. 

o Demonstrate knowledge of and ability to implement procedures and 
techniques of supervision, 

o Model effective teacher behavior. ^ 

II. INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 

The CDA Training Counselor can: 

o Exhibit genuineness and self-knowledge in relationships with others,- 

o Establish and maintain personal relationships on an individual basis 
to meet the goals of CDA training. 



o Exhibit effective group dynamic skills in working with trainees and - 
others involved in a group situation. 

III. manag:sment 

The CDA Training Counselor can: 

o Develop a personalized program for each trainee in the CDA program, 
o E5itab]ish an on-going working/learning contract with each field site, 
o Maintain a Learning Resource Ceni.c^r , 

o Establish and maintain management pr«.'cedures which facilitate effective 
program operation, 

o Demonstrate effective managemen", of personal resoux"ces • 

These 14 competency statements rejjrt.»sent c*n attempt to expand the concept 
of competency-based education as it rela.\:Gs to trainees in the CDA Progrcun to 
include the Training Counselors who implement the program. To further define 
the skills needed by the Traii-ing Coun:3elcr, each competency statem^t will be 
followed by a list of indicators for demonstration of competency. The compe- 
tencies and indicators are: 

I. FACILITATION OF LEARNING 

The CDA Training Counselor can: « 

A, Establish entry level for each trainee. 
Indicators: 

1. Assesses trainee's ability to work with young children in areas-" 
of skill, knowledge and attitude, 

2. Encourages trainee to conduct self-assessment of strengths and 
weaknesses in relation to the CDA competencies and personal 
capacities, 

3. Enables trainee to describe personal philosophy, goals, educa- 
tional piclU and attitudes toward children, 

4. Accepts- where trainee is in development and offers alternative 
ways for Jc^arning. 

B. Establish a, systematic personalized educational plan with each 
trainee , 

Indicators : 

1. 'Utilizes cooperative planning procedures that involve trainee in 
the formulation and implementation of personal learning goals. 



2. Specifies goals and objectives related to individual assessed need 



3. Develops a design for effective, efficient action in implomentinq 
the educational plans. 

4. Specifies the resources needed for operating the plan. 

5. Exhibits a knowledge of materials and resources at different 
levels, so trainei'e can be guided to appropriate resources at an 
individual level. 

6. Designs a support system to reinforce and/or sustain change that 
has occurred or will occur. 

Implement individual and corporate educational plans of trainees. 
Indicators : 

1. Creates an environment in which trainees have the opportunity 
to demonstrate competency. 

2. Verbalizes relationship between what is happening in the class- 
room and child development principles. 

3. Allows trainee to experiment with new ideas, even though they may 
not be familiar or consistent with approach used by the Training 
Counselor . 

4. Creates an environment in which the trainee has the "freedom to 
fail" — to learn from each experience whether or not it was 
"successful" . 

5. Is creative in using resources (human a.nd multi-media) relevant 
to competencies being developed. 

6. Designs and conducts training sessions to meet specific needs. 

7. Assists trainee in putting together various aspects of training 
(theory, field experience, feelings) in order that a meaningful 
whole is achieved. 

8. Analyzes educational climate in each trainee's situation and 
adjusts program as indicated. 

Utilize evaluative procedures which facilitate thje achievement of 
stated objectives. 

Indicators: 

1. Establishes evaluative criteria consistent with prestated objective 

2. Provides for the trainee's continued self-assessment of achievement 
based apon objectives. 

3. Engages in cooperative evaluation of achievement with trainee. 

4. , Considers cumulative data on trainee's ability and achievement 

in evaluating performance. 

3 8^ 
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5. Evaluates trainee *s work qualities, personal traits and progress: 
on t\ia job. 

6. Evaluates quality of field-site training received by the trainee. 

7. Discusses the functioning of the teaching teair with the team 
members, whereby appropriate action can be taken if necessary. 

E. Demonstrate knowledge of and ability to implement procedures and 
techniques of supervision. 

Indicators : 

1. Respects and supports the trainee as a person at all times. 

2. Instructs trainees in using an observation system to insure that 
the vocabulary and intent of observation can be understood. 

3. Decides on specific behaviors, that need to be altered and specific 
learning activities to attain the desired behaviors in conjunction 
with the trainee . 

4. Spends time in the classroom to get a "feel" for children, trainee, 
and setting before focusing on observation of trainee. 

5. E5:*,tablishes a time for feedback conferences during each field-site 
v/'isit which is convenient for trainee, center staff, and trainer • 

•6. Provides opportunity for trainee to evaluate own performance before 
making suggestions. 

F, Model effective teacher behavior. 
Indicators: 

1. Demonstrates a healthy self -concept . 

2. Supports the person and is objective about the skills demonstrated. 

3. Accepts and values each person as an individual. 

4. Focuses on potentialities of each trainee. 

5. Demonstrates question-asking skills that stimulate, direct, and 
extend thinking. 

6. ^Demonstrates knowledge of different learnint n\odalities and adapts 
program to meet styles of trainees. 

7. Encourages divergent and convergent tbii^'^-.ing. 
INTERPERSONAL SKILLS 

The CDA Training Counselor can: 

A. Exhibit genuineness and self-knowledge in relationships with others. 

9 
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Indicators: - ' , 

1. Models a healthy self-concept—accepting own strengths and 
weaknesses and managing 'both appropriately. 

2. Communicates congruantly own thoughts, feelings, attitudes, 
values and coinmitments . 

3. Identifies cultural bias and analyzes ways in which it affects 
an individual's relationship with trainees of a different • 
cultur-al background. 

4. - Accepts negative feedback nondef ensively . 

5. Maintains continaous pc onal and professional growth. 

Establish and maintain personal relationsliips on an individual basis 
to meet the goals of CDA training. 

Indicators: ^..^ 

1. Physically attends to trainee to communicate an attitude of 
listening and interest (i.e., ey.- contact and relaxed posture). 

2. Recognizes and identifies the physical cues to feelings that 
are expressed by others. 

3. Responds to. trainees with accepting statements to communicate' 
that both content and feelings have been heard and accepted. 

4. Communicates a positive regard for the trainee's abilities to 
operate effectively at all intellectual levels; in handling 
feelings; and in solving problems, 

5. Uses praise and descriptive feedback effectively- 

6. Maintains confidentiality of privileged information, 

7. Uses problem solving methods that enable trainee to solve own 
problems . 

8. Exhibits skill in handling conflict situations (i.e., respecting 
other person's right to disagree, finding areas of agreement, and 
negotiating differences) . 

9. Implements strategies which produce a two-way information exchange 
with school personnel. 

Exhibit effective gr^up dynamic skills in working with trainees and 
others involved- in a group situation. . 

Indicators: 

1. Establishes a climate of trusf so that .each person participates 
m discussion and contributes own ideas. 
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"Balances task-oriented activities with group. maintenance as 
necessary to accomplish goals. ' 

Accepts and dlarifies, in a nonthreatening manner, an attitude 
or feeling tone expressed by another. 

Clarifies, builds, arid develops ideas suggested by others. 

Allows time for and encourages trainees' to check perceptions 
and personal meanings of , learning activities whereby learning 
may b^e more fully integrated. 

Recognizes that conflict can lead to beneficial change and 
manages it to\;ard positive resolution. 

MANAGEMENT 

The CDA Training Counselor can: 

A. Develop a personalized program for each trainee in the CDA program. 
Indicators : 

1. Determines the needs, problems,, potentialities and interests of 
each trainee (using several methods of data collecting) . 

'2. Establishes clear contract with each' trainee " so that expectations 
and responsibilities of both trainee and trainer are understood. 

3. Identifies common training needs and plans to meet th'ose nedds. 

4. Matches trainee's unique characteristics with an -appropriate 
field site. , - ' 

5. Is flexible in adjusting time demands of class participation and 
field supervision to meet needs of trainee. 

6. Maintains records documenting each trainee's progress throagh* the 
program. * " " 

B. Establish an on-goi.na working/learning contract with each" field site. 
Indicators: • ^ . • " 

Orients field-site staff to CDA training^. 

c ■ ■ 

Clearly defines the commitments of trainee, field-site staff " and 
CDA program staff to each other. 

Develops a systematic training plan with the trainee and field- 
<site director. 

Provides field-site staff with reinforcers for cooperation in 
training. . ^ 
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5. Provides continuing- support to trainee, field-site supervisors 
and directors. ' . - 

C. Maintain a Learning Resource Center. 
Indicators : 

1. Establishes procedures for maximum use of the Learning Resource 
Center by trainees, other school personnel and outside groups. 

2. Plans to meet changing needs of supplies and equipment for 
instructional goals . ' 

D. Establish and maintain management procedures which facilitate 
effective program operation.^ 

Indicators: . 

Involves those persons who will implement the results of a 
decision in the decision-making process. 

Organizes and coordinates program personnel in order to make 
maximum use of personnel, time, materials, space and money. 

Meets regularly with program personnel to review pre ress toward 
achievement of the goals and objtctives established by them for 
the CDA program. 

Relates the basic functions of management — planning, organizing, 
delegating, motivating, evaluating — to the CDA program. 

E. Demonstrate effective manageme.it of personal resources. 
Indicators : 

1. Prioritizes program elements whereby tasks will be accomplished 
on time with a minimum amount of stress. 

2. Uses the most efficient method 'for clear communication. 

3. Establishes clear contracts with each' trainee to insure that 
program responsibility is shared. 

4. Recognizes personal strengths and limitations and utilizes other 
resources when needed. 

5. Takes care of physical,. -needs to insure that health is maintained, 

6. Provides for emotional needs by sharing with a support group or 
an individual. 

. 7. Meet3 menta.l needs by continuing professional development. 

Peg Carter 

Texas Woman's University 
August 1976 
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Some Findings 

and Recommendations 

from the Texas CD A Projects 



When this paper was written^ the Texas Department of Community 
Affairs, Office of Early Childhood Developjdent (OECD) was two and 
one-half years into funding five Child Development Associate (CDA) 
training projects at seven colleges and universities in Texas. 
Although these projects were all based on the national CDA-guide- 
lines, there were certain differences. The Texas projects* curric- 
ula were distinguished by their emphases on 1) developing the 
social and emotional skills of the trainee and 2) relating their 
curricula to the needs of the project's community or communities. 
Administratively the Texas projects were c ha r a c t e r i-ze d by a high 
degree of interaction with one another. The projects were in fre- 
quent contact with each other and with OECD leadership in defining 
problems, suggesting solutions and obtaining technical assistance. 
Consequently, there was much sharing and mutual assistance among 
the projects concer.ning the problems which the projects themselves 
thought to be significant. This sharing of ideas, problems and 
solutions significantly facilitated program progress. 

^■ The concerns and i... ues noted in the following pages have many 
sources. Some are at least partly a result of: 1) the sheer new- 
ness of the CDA concept, 2) the consequences of time-limited funding, 
and 3) the circumstances of location in a particular educational 
institution. However, it is expected that sharing some of what the 
Texas CDA training projects have learned from each other will facil- 
itate the development of other training projects. The problems and 
successes encountered by the Te:vas projects are discussed in the 
following pages with this objective in mind. 



Administrative Concerns 

i\dministration is a key element in the development of any 
trainj.ng project. This is pa r t i c 1 a r 1 y true of an innovative 
program such as CDA training where few guidelines or standard 
procedures exist and any new program faces resistance tc change. 

1 3 
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Go a 1 s 



^ The goals of a program are the long term outcomes desired 
for that project. They are not immediatel-y realizable but give 
focus and shape to the activities of a program. All Texas CDA 
programs set explicit goals for the trainees in their projects^ 
however, not all projects set goals for the training programs them- 
selves. Program administrators must begin thinking very early 
in program development about their training project's future. 
Whether this is as a part of a university based preservice program, 
or as part of a university or no n - u n i ve r s i t y based Continuing Edu- 
cation or an Outreach Program is not important. The key here is 
that goals for the future of the CDA project must be set early in 
the training project's lifetime so that it is possible for the 
project to stabilize successfully and continue progressing after 
initial development. 



'::taf f ing 

The Texas CDA training projects generally agreed that the 
quality and skills of their staffs v;ere the most important keys 
to a successful training program. 

Recruitment and Selection: No project wrote specific criteria 
for staff positions; however, when asked, nearly all project direc- 
tors mentioned minimum requirements of a master's degree in early 
childhood education or child development, experience in teaching 
preschool children and, most importantly, a strong personal commit- 
ment to CDA training (i.e. c ompe t e n c y -ba s e d , individualized and 
field oriented). 



Job Definition: A wide variety of job titles are listed for 
personnel of the various Texas projects such as field directors, 
training counselors, or field supervisors. However, the functional 
tasks of curriculum development, field supervision and the coordi- 
nation of field and academic experiences occupy most of the staff 
members' time. Nearly all the project directors agree that the 
most important specific skill-'-for a staff member to have is the 
ability for him or her to have good relations with the trainees. 
Other talents frequently noted are the abilities to write and 
revise curriculum materials and skills in working with field site 
per so njiei-,-' university administrators 'and faculty members. 

\ 

Training: The development of a genuinely competency based 
program coordinated with field experiences requires a wide range 
of personal and professional skills from the staff. These skills 
range from curriculum development to trainee assessment to program 
design and implementation. In many cases the staff members ini- 
tially lacked the necessary skills and either had to obtain direct 
consultat- ive assistance or be trained to do the job themselves. 
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Direct training for CDA staffs is obtained from suvrui 
sources. Some of the projects enroll staff members in courses at 
that inst.tution while o t h e r ^ p r o j e c t s hire consultants to train 
the staff. OECD supported the training of staff members through 
several workj;iinps. These workshops have been particularly effec- 
tive because they dealt with problem areas for which the CDA }.)ro~ 
j^^^^ themselves rogues ted training . It is recommended that when- 
ever possible, CDA programs should coordinate their training effortf; 
among projects having similar concerns and/or interests. This has 
the dual advantage of: 1) making more resources available ^" 



o r a 



wider variety of training and, 2) facilitating the sharing of infor- 
mation and ideas among the CDA projects. 



Staff concerns: Probably the major problem for the Texas 
CDA projects during their initial year was the matter of staff 
workloads. Extremely heavy staff workloads were the rule in the 
CDA projects for several reasons. Probably the most significant 
reason was that during the first year of fu-nding the Texas projects 
attempted to develop curriculum and train trainees at the same time 
However, these heavy workloads are probably characteristic of th(> 
start-up of any innovative program and should be anticipated in 
plariningfirstyearactivities. 

Another difficulty is that in some CDA projects the original 
proposal writers or program designers are no longer directly 
involved in the training projects. There are two major reasons 
for this situation: 1) most of the program designers hold senior 
raculty or administrative positions in their university which 
require considerable time and 2) high level positions are often 
not funded or only partially funded so that any extensive partici- 
pation by these people is a vo 1 u n t ar y c o n t r i bu t i o n by them. Over 
time this unpaid assistance tends to recede as those persons get 
involved in other university activities. 



This results in several problems: 1) the program as o r i g i 
nally designed may be inconsistent with the staff members' pro- ; 
ferred ways of doing things, 2) the proposal writers arc highly 
skilled professionals; when these persons' talents are unavail- 
able, demands on staff time become even heavier; 3) when repre- 
senting the program either within the project or university or 
outside it, few of the staff members have the academic creden- 
t. els and personal credibility of the original program designers 
It IS highly recommended that paid positions be provided for s r n .i o r 
per<;onnol so that a significant portion of their time can be 
devot..d to CDA training. This is particularly important during 
the first year when the tasks of designing and implementing the 
curriculum and administering the program are so complex and 
d em<i nd i ncj . 

The CDA r-.taffs aro also affoctod by the slow d o vo 1 o pmo lU of 
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the assessment and c r ed e n t i a 1 i ng system. This is particularly 
disadvantageous because they are designing and carrying out train- 
ing programs with no information about how the results of their 
efforts will be evaluated and little information about how the 
trainees will jc c r ede n t ia 1 e d . It is essential for all who have 
established CDA training programs to fin^ out as soon as possible 
about the national assessment and credential ing system so that they 
can be guided in their training efforts and able to inform their 
trainees about it. 



Coordination 

Coordination of the Texas CDA training- projects particularly 
emphasizes the relations of departments within universities because 
the original guidelines for submitted proposals required thti coop- 
eration of different departments and colleges in the university. 
All CDA training projects planned for considerable cooperation 
among d epa r tiyie n t s and apparently received this support in the early 
stages of the projects. It is recommei.ded that as early as possible 
administrative agreements, particularly those reflecting inter- 
departmental or i n ter-co 1 1 eg ia 1 procedures bp documented as for- 
mally as poj5sible to prevent later misunderstandings. As time passe 
there ir a tendency for the unpaid (see above discussion of senior 
faculty and administrator involvement) departmental representatives 
to get involved in other activities and lessen their participation 
in routine program affairs. This results in programs becoming 
steadily more strongly associated with the department or college 
v/liich administers and houses them. 



Concerns: A departmental association is perhaps inevitable in 
a university setting with its differentiation into colleges and de- 
partments. However, this categorization does create c e r ta i n a dm i n- 
istrative problems for an interdisciplinary curriculum. 

For instance, in programs that are moving into completely 
compe t ency -ba s ed individualized training, college faculty members 
provide academic instruction to the CDA trainees. It is often 
very difficult to coordinate what these faculty members will pro- 
vide the CDA, since university academic traditions emphasize the 
independence of the university professor- However, it is espe- 
cially difficult to obtain coordinated instruction when the in- 
structor is not even in the same college as the CDA program- The 
instructor is not hired directly by the CDA program, but rather 
the university acts as intermediary; hiring the instructor or 
committing a portion of an existing employee's time, and receiving 
in return th» CDA monie*^.- This results in CDA projects having 
rather tenuous lines of formal authority over CDA instruction, 
although informal authority as a result of personal friendships 
and jr^rofesrsLonal agreement is more often the rule. One Texas 
project deals with this problem by directly tra'ning the CDA in- 
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structor.-: cDncerniny C f'A concepr.s .-J the project's expectations 
of the instructors. 



T-.u analogous exd.v\pl'' in a ^ully j.T.pe ::Gncy based program con- 
cerns testiTig for ac r: J-=».;: i.-j credit, for a t;,cii.nee which i i:; an impor- 
tant aspect oi -iv-iny c c :;ipe t c^r c y -ba .s ed pdv,Cp\:.on a pp a c Iv.: s . However, 
many departments and co.'-log^-s are quite i.kcp. L .1 of to^^ting pro- 
grams operated out of another d epa r l:me r. t or coI'tctl. v;hic;K could 
award credit in their field. This is trju ..'Ve'^. i thriv par- 
ticipated in developing some of the modules or identifying prtrform- 
ance standards, etc. They lack control over a systam which could 
divert potential students from their program. This concern over 
lack of control can be interpreted to mean concern over quality of 
training, or it can be seen as a concern over the loss of revenue 
from fewer students in the departmental program. 

In both the illustrations above, the central problem is the 
effort to establish a centralized, closely organized training 
program in a setting in which collegial, departmental and individ- 
ual autonomy are emphasized. 

Another factor which affects on-campus coordination of CDA is 
resistance to compe t e nc y -ba s e d education (CBE). For instance, 
teacher educators fear that they must give up their autonomy as 
professors, or that an alien value system will be imposed on them 
by the compe t e nc y -ba s ed program. Administrators are concerned 
about changes in administrative details which result in unsettling 
questions such as "what is a course in a CBE system?" "How is . 
student progress monitored?" or "How are academic credits earned?". 
A related administrative problem has to do with determining costs 
of CBE--how much investment in technology is needed, how do they 
determine faculty workloads, and how., much effort must go into 
developing a CBE curriculum or setting up a resource room. 

Although the different CDA programs found various solutions 
to these and other problems, certain worthwhile ideas are in general 
use: 1) involving administrators and other key personnel in the 
design and development of the CDA training program itself since V 
many of the significant problems are administrative in nature, 
2) developing a competency ?y,-'tem which has been carefully adapted 
to the unique needs of that ^^stitution in terms of its objectives, 
population served, and resources, and 3) those programs where good 
communication has been maintained and resistance is minimal are 
projects that are headed by a person who has strong academic cre- 
dentials and some personal power in t h e ^ i n s t i t u t io n . 

Recruitment and Selection of Trainees 

Recruiting Strategies: When the CDA projects were getting 
started, probably the most frequent recruiting strategy used by 
the Texas projects was direct, personal contact with the various 
public and private child care facilities in^ the area. This was 
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surplemented in s oine . pr o j e c t s by letters to the various centers 
requesting applications to CDA training. These dissemination 
strategies" were then followed up by large group meetings where 
more specific information was presented and questions could be 
answered. Radio, television, and newspapers were not used fre- 
quently for recruitment. 

As the programs have matured and enrollments have stabilized, 
no program has maintained a formal recruitment effort. Instead, 
projects attract applicants as a result of public presentations 
by CDA staff and/or personal contact with CDA trainees. This 
latter factor, contact with trainees, is particularly powerful. 
For instanc-e, at one project, all applicants for CDA training 
since approximately the summer of 1973 applied because of their 
personal contacts with CDA trainees. It is clear that after the 
first year of a project the problem is not recruiting trainees 
but rather selecting good ones. 



Selection Criteria: No program specifies clear criteria for 
trainee selection; however, certain minimum criteria pertain to 
all projects: 1) academic background - all projects select persons 
who have at least a l^igh school diploma or GED, 2) work experience 
- all persons selected are currently workinc, at c!iild care centers 
or had been empl"a^ed at such centers, 3) attitudinal factors - 
usually indications of "high" interest and motivation. This is 
the fuzziest area, and also in the estimation of many project staff, 
the mo s c: important. This lact of explicit criteria can cause prob- 
!l.ems in training later. For instance, several trainees at one 
program were admitted who -lacked the necessary minimum prerequi- 
sites for CDA training at that project. Conversely, at another 
program one CDA turned out to be considerably over qualified for 
the training and could not adjust to the program- 
There is no easy answer to this dilemma of initial level or 
competence, which must be considered by all training projects. 
With experience the selection criteria will becorae more valid. 
Probably the key here is that the assessment system, particularly 
the preassessmen t component, should be related to the selection 
methods used by the training project. This has two implications: 
1) the assessment framework within the curriculum should provide 
guidanc cf or selecting students, and 2) care should be taken to 
ensure a satisfactory "match" between the skills of selected stu- 
dents and the curricular demands of instruction and assessment. 

Few incentives are given the prospective trainees except for 
free tuition and the opportunity for academic credit; in addition, 
one project offers free books, another offers free materials, while 
a third offers some child care. It should be noted that persons at 
certain projects question whether these incentives are beneficial 
to the training effort. Indeed, one program* plans to charge half- 
tuition to CDA trainees in projects funded by the Texas Migrant 
Council and Texas Department of Public Welfare because they believe 
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this corrtmi tinen t from the trainee increases his motivation to bene- 
fit from the CDA training. 



Tr a i ne e s 

The largest single group of applicants for training (about one 
third of the total of 450 during the first one and one-half years) 
came from day care centers. Significant numbers also came from 
Head Start teachers, public school aides and private school aides. 
Day care staff were also the largest group selected for training, 
constituting over two thirds of the total group selected. Con-, 
siderable numbers of persons frorri Head Start, public schools and"-- 
private nurseries and kindergarten also were selected. 

More- th£.n any other single factor, the self confidence of the 
trainees is seen as theii greatest weakness and p a r adox ic a 1 1 v as 
their greatest source of strength. It is viewed as a weakness 
because so man/ of the trainees initially lacked confidence in 
their teaching skills and were s e i f - dep r e c a t i n g and defensive. 
However, personnel at the field sites and also project staff mem- 
bers have remarked on how much the CDA training has done for tho 
development of self-confidence in the trainees. This is partially 
a consequence of the built-in autonomy and self reward of compe- 
tency-based education, but it also appears to be more than just 
that. This should be studied further as a major unanticipated 
result of CDA training. 



Design of Training 



A major characteristic of the Texas CDA projects is their 
emphasis on co mpe t e nc y- ba s e d training with its requirements for 
specificity in CDA skills, knowledges and attitudes. Because of 
the resulting changes to traditional educational strategies, con 
siderable staff time during the first months of program activity 
was spent in designing training. 



Collecting Job Data: Normally', a prerequisite step for de- 
signing training is the collection of job information from workers 
in the field. However, since there are no persons presently 
employed as CDAs, alternate strategies must be used in an effort 
to "reality test*' the CDA concept. 



A 



strategy frequently used by the CDA projects is to 
view employers of child care workers abouj: what their wori 
and what they feel constitutes a "good" worker. The -.:ijo: 
here are: 1) the small number of employers i n t er v i ewo -l ; : 
biased selection of interviewers, since the employers v/er( 
acquaintances of CDA staff members; and 3) the lack of de: 
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of what a CDA should be able to do, etc. Another similar strategy 
used by some projects is to ask "experts" what a competent child 
care worker can do, etc. However, the problems noted above are 
also relevant to this approach. Nevertheless both of these appro- 
aches are useful tools for establishing preliminary linkages 
between CDA training and practice. 

Breadth of Curriculum Coverage: Coverage of the CDA projects 
is quite broad with very litx:le subject matter relevant to early 
childhood education left untouched. All Texas projects cover 
language and concept development; affective development; psycho- 
motor development; safety; family relations; and culture, age and ■ 
socioeconomic status factors. Using community resources and CDA 
professional roles are dealt with in some curricula but not all. 
Perhaps the only early childhood education to pics not dealt with 
extensively are subjects, such as infant (0-2) development or early 
childhood education for the handicapped, which are not directly 
part of the present CDA role. 

The sheerrange of coverage presents certain problems in it- 
self. For example, at what level of proficiency do we expect CDAs 
to be? Several of the curricula appear to have sjufficient objec-- 
tives and activities for a four-year college pro'ji.cim. If we require 
these projects to be two - year programs, can we rrim some of this 
breadth of scope? If so, what areas should be trimmed? 

Sequencing Course Module Content: There are two basic prob- 
lems associated with Sequencing Course .Module Content depending on 
whether the CDA project employs university faculty for instructional 
purpo s e s . 

Those projects which are using only instructional modules can 
arrange their training in various sequences depending on the needs 
of the trainees. For instance, one project reports that only two 
of their competency areas have prerequisite competencies. The 
problem for these projects (and a problem for the instructor-based 
programs also) is the general lack of formal pr e a s s e s sme n t for most 
of the modules. Without a preassessment of the trainees' skills, 
only a very rough estimate can be made of where the trainee is and 
what sequence of modules would be appropriate for her. Those 
projects using instructo.rs have an additional problem in sequencing 
instruction. All i ns t ru c to r -ba s e d academic programs, with the 
exception of a project where the CDA staff itself does the instruc- 
tion, report that they had difficulty scheduling faculty instructors 
and obtaining appropriate faculty. 

It is recommended that developing training programs give early 
emphasis to the design of appropriate p r ea s s e s sme n t s , because this 
is a key aspect of CBE programs. However, trainers should point 
out to the trainee the tentative, experimental nature-of any assess-' 
ment procedure during the.^early stages of curriculum development. 
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Field Sites 



Supervised field experiences 
be crucial for helping trainees a 
therraore, national CDA guidelines 
trainees* total time should be sp 
early childhood settings.'' 

Field supervision is a major 
Probably over 50 percent of the p 
personnel's time is spent in this 
the large number of centers in wh 
geographic spread of these center 



were seen by the CDA projects to 
cquire the CDA competencies; fur- 
required "that 50 percent of the 
ent in supervised field work in 

cost in CDA program operation, 
rogram staff (non-instructional) 

activity,- chiefly as a result of 
ich CDAs are located and the wide 
s 



Selection of Centers: In most case's, field sites are no t 
selected. Instead, trainee s are selected who are employed at 
various centers which are then contacted to see if they wil~par- 
ticipate in the CDA program. The critical factor for all CDA 
projects is the agreement of the field sites to work cooperatively 
with the training projects. Additional criteria frequently used 
are: 1) willingness to let rhe teacher try new materials or teach 
ing techniques, 2) readiness to let the field supervisor from tlie 
training project come in and observe the classroom, and 3) the 
apparent quality of the site. 

In nearly all situations, formal acfreements are written which 
establish regular release time of 4-8 hours per week of academic 
training for CDA trainees. In addition, the agreements require th 
field site to continue to meet the criteria for selection noted 
above, while the trainers will provide training to the CDAs or 
occasionally to non-CDA staff. In all but one training project, 
this is the only direct pay-off for the field site. One CDA pro- 
ject pays the field sites $200.per semester. 



Both staff and trainees frequently complain about the quality 
of sites available for training. There simply are not enough 
exemplary field sites. One project attempted to deal with this by 
working with the staff at substandard sites to improve the total 
program at those sites. However, the magnitude of the tasks in-" 
volved and the difficulty of obtaining consistent cooperation 
from site directors made the attempt unfeasible. All projects 
work at creating good relations with site administrators and unob- 
trusively assist in site development.' Other possible strategies 
include (a) continued efforts by project staff to identify and 
recruit quality sites, (b) increased benefits to field sites in 
terms of pay-offs otlier than just provision of training to CDAs 
and (c) greater utilization of laboratory nurseries at institu- 
tions or development of own nursery resources. 

Coordination of Academic and Field Work: All projects empha- 
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size the^yClose relationship between academic knowledges or skills 
and field work. This close coordination is usually obtained in 
two ways: ) structurally, through including field performance 
objectives within the modules or requiring field based learning 
activities as a part of academic courses, and (2) through personal 
counselino witli the trainee. It should be noted that learning 
.occurs in both directions. The training supervision helps the 
trainee apply academic skills and knowledges to the field sites, 
while the trainee enriches his a c a d emi c #pr o g r am with ideas and 
insights from his' field site exp er i^e nc e s , 

Concerns: The workload of the training supervisor is a persis- 
tent problem because there are typically a large number of widely 
spread field sites. Consequently, a considerable amount of time 
•is spent merely getting from one site to" another. At least two of 
the projects try to lessen this problem by video taping trainees 
at the field sites. The field supervisor and the trainee then 
critique the lesson together at the training center. However, in 
all programs, it is quite difficult to satisfactorily balance proper 
field supervision with other staff duties. 

The lack of teaching models at the sites is also a problem. 
In a fe'A cases, a supervising teacher or director provide this 
assistance to the trainees, but only infrequently. Furthermore, 
the sheer workload of the teaching supervisors permit only occa- 
sional opportunities for modeling or demonstration teaching from 
the CDA trainers. 

Also it is difficult for the trainee to obtain experience with 
3-, 4- and 5-year-olds, to teach children having various handicapping 
conditions, ^nd to work with parents and children of a variety of 
socioeconomic and c u 1 1 u r a 1 ' ba c kg ro u nds, because it is unlikely that 
all these conditions are represented at the field sites. Conse- 
quently, although the depth of field experience is considerable 
for all trainees, there is a real possibility that the range of 
experience may be insufficiently broad. These problems are leading 
some training projects to select CDAs who are no t presently working 
in a child care center. This allows much greater flexibility of 
field placement and also facilitates coordination of field and 
academic experiences. It also permits consideration of a much 
wider rajige of potential trainees. 

J 

C2f^A Project Relations with Non-CDA P^'ield Site Staff: Nearly- 
all--programs report CDA trainee involvement in in-service training 
at their fitild sites which is a direct result of the trainees' CDA 
experiences. Generally, other field site staff think well of the 
CDA program and welcome the ideas brought into the center by the^ 
trainees. This allows much greater flexibility of field placement 
and facilitates coordination of field and academic experiences. 
It also, permits consideration of a much wider range of potential 
trainees . 
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Three relatively minor problems which do crop up occasionally 
cire: 1) non-^CDA staff members'' jealousy of what the^- perceive t c> 
be special privileges and opportunities for CDA trainees, 2) "fear 
on the part of staff (including administrators) that they will be 
negatively evaluated by o u t s id er s , a nd 3) concern by center manaqe 
ment that their au tho r i ty . o ver center employees will be diminished 
CDA trainees and trainers have been generally successful at re- 
ducing their apprehensions primarily through personal example, and 
by direct discussion when necessary- 

Peter L. Jennings 

The University of Texas at Austin 
July 1975 
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Field Site Supervision 



The process of field supervision should focus on the trainee's 
role in the classroom and promote an i n- d ep th u nde r s t a n d i ng of the 
complexities of that role. Continuing on--the-job supervision should 
be the primary strategy for enhancing thetrainee's level of compe- 

.tency. A team approach - - in which the trainee, the CDA Trainer, 
and the staff of the child care agency all participate - - is likely 
to be most successful. Such an approach can provide opportunities 

''for immediate feedback, demonstration teaching, non- se 1 f -con sc ious 
observation, and individualized training. ' 

The CDA Trainer's role should be one of an instructor, advisor, 
and facilitator rather than a visiting "authority figure" -who 
observes, comments, and then leaves without a continuing commitment 
to improving the situation. The Trainer should have ample time. at 
the field placement to become familiar with all aspects of the pro- 
gram and to. develop a trusting relationship with the trainee and 
staff. A good ratio of Trainer to trainees is 1 to 10, or 1 to 12. 

The CDA Trainer should sensitively and carefully observe and 
evaluate the trainee's v;ork wi th " ch i Idren and regularly provide him 
or her with useful feedback and supportive help in improving compe- 
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3. Plan formal and informal experiences which contribute 
to the trainee's total learning. 

4. Provide counseling, both professional and personal, 
according to individual trainees ' needs . 

Suggested Methods for Helping Trainees Acquire the CDA Compete ncies 

The following methods are useful to highlight good models of 
teaching and help trainees acquire the CDA competencies: 

1- Demonstrations by the CDA staff or others, followed by 
groupdiscussion, 
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On-the-job discussions with other staff and CDA Trainer. 



7 , 

8 , 



Use of audio-visual materials with prepared discussion 
guides that highlight examples of CDA compe^t e nc i e s . 

Self-analysis, guided by evaluation sheets or criteria 
supplied by CDA training staff. 

Use of video tape recorders or audio tape recorders to 
tape teaching for self-analysis or peer eval ua t i o n . 
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c ompe t e n c i e s • 

0. Discussion gr^ 

morning" i-s related to the CDA competencies, to theor v^- 1 ica 1 
knowledge of child growth and development, and to 'p j in c ip 1 e s 
of curriculum and instruction. ^ • 

11. On-site workshops focused on curriculum, teaching methods, 
parent involvement and other subjects related to CDA compe- 
tency areas . 

12. Fiejd visits to experimental programs, community aq^ -^.cies, 
and child care programs with different philosophies or 
physical set-ups. 

13. Exchange placements with other CDA traine.es. 

14. Independent projects. 



^ervised Field Work 



Approximately 50 percent or more of the tr a ine e ' s to t a 1 training 
time must be spent in supervised field work. 



Supervised field work is crucial to "che development of competency 
For classroom staff, the trainee's major field "placement" will 
undoubtedly be the day care center in wh.ich he or she is employed. 
However, this does not mean that "training" will consist of routine 
work in the trainee's own' cl a s s r oom . The 50 percent of the trainee's 
total tine which is "supervised" should involve: 
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1. Being observed a. supervisor followed by an individual 
. conference . or informal conversation. . • . 

2. ^ Being. video , taped or audio taped - or doing this oneself, 

followed by conversation or s e 1 f - eva 1 u^ t ion . 

3. Observing^ peers, or be i ng' ob se r ve d . * 

4. Attending "integrative seminars" in which teacher .behaviors 
are related to theoretical knowledge in terms of "What I 
saw'thismorning.,..." 

5. Watching .teaching demonstrations. 

6. Visit ing other preschool programs or child development 
centers. 

7. Attending pn--site workshops focused on ^curriculum areas or 
teaching methods with immediate application. 

The role of the CDA Trainer is to guide the field experience so 
that It IS a dynamic learning, experience. The supervis ion proc ess 
should focus on. the indi vidua T tra inee ' s ro 1 e in the plassroom as a 
teacher of young children. " . 

Editor's Note: Since "this article was written, the^ CDA Trainer as 
-Field Supervisor has received additional attention. Because super- 
vised field work is fundamential to the CDA competency concept, the 
responsibilities o.f field supervision in some situations may be too 
great for one CDA Trainer to handle. Therefore, it has been prc^posed 
that the CPA Trainer have a corps of t^raining supervisors to work • 
with trainees in the field; or, that the director of the child care 
center where a traine.e is placed be trarned to do field supervision.' 

Ann, Sart in 

Stephen F . Austin State 
University 
'1974 « 
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Resource Rooms 



Programs which place emphasis on individualized instruction 
or in<5ependent study require a place where materials needed ^an 
be easily secured. This room has been labeled the resource room 
in the Texas Child Development Associate pi 1 o t pro j e c t . The 
resource room should provide adequate space and a convenient 
organizational plan to allow traine^es to secure *^"qxii^kly materials 
needed to meet the program objectives. This room should also pre 
vide a place for trainees to work individually, or with other 
trainees. If the resource room is going to meet the needs of woi 
trainees, the room must be opened on a flexible schedule or for t 
extended day on a regular basis. 

The resource room will require staff member-s on a regular ba 
to provide individual instruction, assistance in securing materia 
and reorganization of materials. All staff members who are worki 
im a Child Development Associate program should' spend some time i 
the^. resource room. Staff members in the resource room might incl 
faculty, field s i t e ■ supe r vi sor s , a Child Development Associate 
trainee, or work-study students. The faculty should find the tin 
spent i-n the resource room very helpful in seeing the amount of 
time and effort required oT the trainees. Also this time will be 
beneficial for prev.^Atfing visual aids and keeping up with profess 
publications. >7hen^e^eral faculty mem'be r s Vr.e wo r k i ng ,i n the pr 
.the time spent in the resou;rce room he Ips'trai nee s to see that, re 
less of the i n s tr uc to r , .. a 1 1 staff members are working toward a oo 
goal through the use of' the same, instructional materials. 

Colleges frequently find it difficult to provide' a room just 
the Child Development Associate trainees .because of^limited space 
This may require the staff to utilize an, alternate plan which may 
not yield the desired outcome. After the program becomes establi 
perhaps the college will be able to justify a resource room espec 
for Child . Development -Asso'ciate reso^urces and individualized stud 
Some alternate plans might include a classroom and resource room 
blneS, a small check out room, individualized learning centers in 
other departments, a' mobile van or the reserve section of the lib 

The equipment needed in the resource room will vary as the 
function of the room varies. However, one will ^ant to consider 
the following: shelving,, tables, work carrels, f^le cabinets, fi 
boxes, rec|ora players, cassetre player/recorder, slide projector, 
film stri^ projector, laminating machine, paper cutter, tacking i 



and a bulletin board. A part of the training program should include 
instructing trainees to use the media hardware. Practice in using 
the equipment will prove helpful to the trainees in future employ- 
ment . 

Trainers should carefully preview materials available in t-he 
fields of child development and early childhood education. Materials 
selected should provide both printed materials and media software 
including slides, filmstrips, films and audio tapes. Materials 
selected should be written at a level which the trainees can under- 
stand. Trainees will probably find the materials more helpful if a 
task is to be completed based on the information obtained from the 
presentation. Other materials which might be included in the 
resource room are free materials from various companies, professional 
journals or magazines, toys and other teaching materials for preschoo 
children, as well as displays or other supplies which can bie obtained 
on a loan basis. 
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prove helpful. 



organized in a manne 
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required for each ind 
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r a number coding system 
am or a color coding 
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es' use, a system of 
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The resource room will require o r ga n i za t ior\^ a nd adequate manage- 
ment to function for the trainees. Trainees should be required to 
sign in to provide a record of attendance. A staffing schedule 
should be posted to enable trainees to know when staff members . 
will be available to provide individualized assistance. Also a 
check out system and inventory system should be established to 
provide adequate records. 

The Child Development Associate resource room may become a 
room which various groups in the community as well as other depart- 
ments might desire to share. Staff members from the field sites 
might be invited for staff development. The Child Development 
Specialist with the State. Department of Public Welfare, as well 
as other community programs serving children, might also be 
invited to utilize the resources.-^ 

The Child Development Associate resource roorp should become a 
rich place with many materials available to those who desire to 
enhance the lives of young children. It should be a room with an 
inviting atmosphere which is conducive to study and sharing. The 
staff should strive to encoura-ge trainees, other college depart- 
ments as well as the community agencies serving children to come 
together in a rich environment to better und e r s ta nd c h i 1 d r e n . 

/ 

; ■ Fay e Murphy 

Tarrant County Junior College 
November 1975 
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iiiiiililliiP^^^^ An Excerpt 
liilili*^^^^^^^^^ from The CDA Program: 

iiiiiiiii^^^^^^^^ The Child Development 

iiiiliiiiliiiilliiliii Associate — A Guide for Training 

4 

(Editor * s No t e : What follows is taken from a guide bo ok designed 
for use in training staff for Head Start, day care, nursery 
schools and other preschool programs. It is reprinted with the 
permission of the Office of Child Development, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare.) ^\ ' 
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THE NEED FOR COMPETENT PERSOKNEL IN PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 



Those who work with young children know that the key element in any 
program is the staff the adults who teach, supervise and relate to 
the children both individually and in groups. This is true of early 
childhood programs in Head Start centers, day care centers, nursery 
schools, or public school settings. The best facilities, materials 
and curricula, the best intentions of parents, program directors, 
and teachers cannot guarantee high quality child care or effective 
educational programs unless those who deal directly with the children 
are competent, knowledgeable and dedicated. 

At present, many individuals who bear primary responsibility for the 
development and education of young children in child care programs 
have had insufficient preparation for the vital and complex task 
that they have undertaken. Most staff members in child care programs 
have received preparation in essentially one of two ways: they have 
been college trained (with or without course work in early childhood 
education and child development) or their training meets no specific 
standards directly related to providing developmental care of high 
quality. This lack of relevant standards for staff preparation merits 
serious concern in light of a growing recognition that a college degree 
by itself is no guarantee that a person possesses the competencies 
necessary to foster intellectual , social , physical , and emotional 
growth in young children. 

With the outpouring of public enthusiasm for such programs as Head Start, 
the int'erest of state governments and public schools in early childhood 
programs, and the rising demand for nursery school and day care services, 
both the availability and the quality of competent staff for such programs 
have become matters of growing national concern. It was in response to 
i:hes(i needs that the Office of Child Development developed the concept 
of the Child Development Associate. 
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The Child Devclopmeiic Associates, or CDAs as they are popularly called, 
will he representatives of a new professional category. CDAs will he child 
care specialists vith the basic competencies to assume primary responsi- 
bility for the daily activities of groups of preschool children in 
center-based programs. Future extensions of the concept can maJc for wo 
in other early childhood settings; for example in home-based programs, 
family day care, or work with handicapped children. [n cencor-based 
programs, CDAs will not be responsible for overseeing the total program, 
but will work in settings witu differentiated staffing patterns in close 
contact wLtii more trained ev-jcrienced staff members. CDAs should 

have t:ie assistance of a p.- . - ^m. fess iona 1 aioe or staff helper, 
r-'tntuallv it is hoped Miat - . CDA will hold a nationally respected 
c. rrUlal certifying pruf( .nal competency. 



t '^'i KKS OF TKH CDA PROGRAM 



Thi^ 'y feature of the CDA concept is that, unlike the traditional 
appr .ach to professional training, the credential of the Child Development 
Associare will be based upon demonstrated competency to assume primary 
responsibility for a group of young children rather than solely upon 
courses taken, academic credits earned, or degrees awarded. Credits and 
degrees will have their place in training programs. However, the 
awarding of che CDA credential will be based upon careful evaluation of 
each candidate's demonstrated ability to work effectively with young 
children. 



The CiK\ program is currently made up of several components or parts. 
Firs:. : 1 list of competencies which describe what a Child Development 
Assocx.Htc, should be able to do. The competencies are the foundation for 
the. devolopn.ent of both training and assessment techniques. Second are 
pilot training projects which are developing innovative training methods 
to help trainees in the acquisition of the competencies. Third is an 
assessment system which will assure that CDAs are indeed competent child 
care staff. Fourth are credentialling systems developed by the Child 
Development Associate Consortium, a representative consortium of national 
organisations concerned with child development. The Consortium will work 
to obtain recognition for CDAs as a professional group who- hold a 
credential that is nationally respected. 



Competencies for the Child Development Associates fall into the folio;- 
six broqd areas that are believed to be necessary for staff working i: 
comprehensive developmental program for preschoolers: 

1., Setting up a safe and healthy learning environment; 

2. Advancing physical and intellectual competence; 
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3. BuildiVig positive self-concept cmd individual strength; 



4. Organizing and sustaining the positive functioning of 
children and adults in a group in a learning environment 

5. Bringing about optimal coordination of home and center 
child rearing practices and expectations; and 

6. Carrying out supplementary responsibilities related to 
the children's programs. 

Within each of these categories there are numerous specific skillf^ or 
competencies which each CDA must acquire. The competencies are stated 
broadly so that they can be used as a framework for training and staff 
development that reflects the particular needs and preferences of loca' 
programs. (The competencies are based on the assumption that broad 
guidelines can be formulated without violating the divergent educational 
views or cultural and ethnic backgrounds of various child care providers 
The competencies are presented in full beginning on page 35.) 



PILOT TRAINING PROJECTS 



In spring of 1973, the Office of Child Development funded twelve pilot 
training projects to prepare trainees to acquire the CDA compe tencies . These 
pilot training projects include both urban and rural communities, different 
ethnic and racial groups, and bilingual-bicultural programs. The training 
institutions comprise a broad mix of organizations such as universities, 
community and junior colleges. Head Start programs, private training 
organizations, and consortia of early childhood organizations, colleges, .mC- 
government agencies. Inmost instances, several groups are cooperating to 
develop approaches to training for Child Development Associates. 



Each pilot training project is somewhat unique in its organizational 
pattern and approach to training. However, all share the following 
characteris tics : 

!• Training is geared toward acquisition of the CDA competencies; 

2. Academic and field work are a set of coordinated experiences; 

3. A minimum of 50 percent of the trainee's rime is spent in 
supervised field work; 

Training is individualized according to the strengths and 
weaknesses of each trainee with respect to the CDA competencies 

Flexibly scheduling allows each trainee to complete the 
training within a range of time that varies from several 
months to two years, depending on the trainee's previous 
experience, expertise, and aptitude in acquiring the CDA 
competencies , 
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Central to the concept of training for the CDA competencies is a 
careful integration of theoretical preparation in child development and 
enrly childhood education with practical, on-the-job experience. At least 
hijlf of each trainee's time will be spent working with young children in 
situations in which appropriate staff models and regular feedback promote 
acquisition of CDA competencies. These field work settings include Head 
Start programs, nursery schools, day care centers, university laboratory 
schools, other child development programs, or a combination of several 
programs -~ settings in which the CDA candidate is currently employed or 
may be employed when training is completed . 

The method of integrating "academic" work and "field training" varies among 
the pilot training projects. Some projects provide theoretical work every 
day, while others set aside specific days of the week or schedule one-week 
"minimesters . " Some projects introduce the CDA competencies through 
academic e.cperience and expect acquisition through field experience. Others 
reverse or combine the process . 

The purpose of the pilot projects is to develop training models for use in 
any organization which proposes to offer CDA training. The pilots will also 
be involved in field testing systems of asses smenL for Child Deve lopment 
Associates. As information about training strategies and procedures becomes 
available from the pilots, it will be disseminated by the Office of Child 
Development. 

THE CDA CONSORTIUM 



From the outset of the CDA program, leaders in the field of child develop- 
ment and early childhood education have contributed to the development of 
the CDA competencies and the basic 'design of CDA training and eredent ia 1 ling . 
The Child Development Associate Consortium, a newly - created private, non- 
profit corporation, is continuing to involve the profession and the public 
in implementing the GDA concept. 

The CDA Consortium was formed in June 1972 and received a grant from the 
Office of Child Development to initiate its activities. It has the 
responsibility for developing systems for assessing and cre^dentialling 
Child Development Associates. 

The Consortium is composed of more than thirty national organizations 
concerned with high quality care for preschool chilc'ren and the career 
preparation of child development staff. 

A 16-member Board of Directors has oolicy making 
responsibility, aud a full time staff carries out the complex task of 
this organization. 



The effectiveness of the CDA Consortium will depend on its ability to 
obtain acceptance of this non-traditional approach to the career preparation 
of early childhood staff. Prospects for success are enhanced by the growing 
^'wi:reness of the limitations of teacher training and certification based 
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solely on completion of a specifi'ed number of college hours or years. Tn 
addition, there is an emerging interest in competency-based training 
strategies in many fields. 



LONG-TERM IMPLICATIONS OF THE CDA PROGRAM 



The Office of Child Development initiated the CDA program with two principal 
long-term goals in mind: 

1. Upgrading the quality of Head Start, day care, and other child 
development programs through improving staff skills. In time, 
the CDA should ha^^e th-e effect of setting standards for staff 
responsible for young children; and 

2. Increasing the supply of trained child care staff to keep pace 
with the expected continued expansion of programs for preschool 
age children. 

It is expected that the CDA program will legitimatize field training for 
child care staff, and will provide whatever additional training is 
necessary to bring many experienced x«7orkers up to a level of competency 
that warrants the CDA credential. By emphasizing demonstrated competencies 
rather than length of training or accumulation of course credits, the CDA 
program will simultaneously promote good training and give recognition 
to workers in the field who are already fully or partially qualitied but 
ii;ay not have formal preparation. 

In considering these goals several long-term strategic issues arise: 
supply and demand for child development staff, funding sources for CDA 
training, support from state governments, and support from colleges and 
universities and other training organizations. 

Supply and Demand 

Some critics have charged that the CDA project is vulnerable to the same 
forces that have produced an oversupply of elementary and secondary 
teachers in recent years. Although there is at present a shortage of 
trained child care staff, the Office of Child Development is carrying out 
an in-depth analysis of supply and demand data. 

The "teacher-surplus*' in elementary and high school grades in recent 
years has been accompanied by a severe shortage of personnel trained to 
work with preschool children. In addition, over one-third of the staff 
of day care centers changes every year. Basic demographic and social 
trends, iticluding'^ increased participation rates of women in the labor 
force, have stimulated the dramatic growth in child care over the last 
decade and are still at work. The number of children of ages one 
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through six is expected to increase another three million by 1980, to 
about 28 million. Approximately 45 percent of mothers with children now 
prefer to work, and the figures are higher among minority and low-income 
families^ Parents are placing higher priority on providing their very 
young children with the advantages of a good preschool program. These 
trends indicate a continued demand for competent personnel for child 
care programs. 



Funding Sources 

The CDA pilot training projects will provide important information about 
CDA training. The work of the CDA Consortium will provide information 
about systems of assessment and ciT-ientialling. It is hoped that a large 
number of training institutions v .1 lend their support to this development 
^fort by initiating CDA training ch'^lr own resources. 

The Office of Child Development lacks the resources for funding CDA 
training on a nationwide scale. The Office of Education ;md the 
Department of Labor are the primary sources of training funds, V7ithin 
the Office of Education, home economics, vocational and adult education, 
and community college programs are possible sources of funds for Child 
Development Associate training programs . There has been recent 
congressional interest in the need for legislation to fund child develop- 
ment personnel training. Legislation that would expand existing programs 
and provide specific funding authorization for CDA training is currently 
under consideration. In the final analysis however, large scale 
implementation of the CDA concept will depend upon training institutions 
redirecting their own resources around competency-based career preparation 
strategies for child care staff. 

State Government Support 

Over a period of time, states can be expected to play a key role in the 
CDA program. The extent of preschool programs varies greatly from state 
to state. Stimulated by program development at the federal level, many 
states have experienced rapid growth in numbers of programs. Ot'ier 
states have not developed extensive programs for a variety of social, 
economic and political reasons. Encouraging moves toward comprehensive 
planning for preschool programs have emerged in several states; notably, 
California, West Virginia, Texas, North Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee. 
State involvement in licensing and certification of preschool staff re- 
mains limited but is a growing trend. 

The Education Commission of the States, itself a member of tho CDA 
Consortium, has expressed strong interest in competency-basi^d training 
for preschool staff. The Texas Office of Early Childhood Development has f 
several Texas-based CDA pilot training projects in add\cion to those^funded 
nationally by the Office of Child Development. 
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Support from Community Colleges, Colleges and Universities 



The positive response of community and junior colleges, four year colleges, 
universities, and other training institutions to the CDA concept is crucial 
to its success. For these institutions the CDA program can facilitate 
such goals as pioneering innovative forms of training; providing 
community service; facilitating outreach to other community institutions, 
and state, federal, and professional organizations; developing alternative 
learning strategies for adults, including persons with limited prior 
formal education; and developing flexible approaches to granting course 
credits and degrees. 

Providing CDA training can broaden the base of an institution's clientele 
and help change its traditional role. By relating to Head Start agencies 
and o'cher community groups desiring CDA training for i:heir classroom 
staff, an institution becomes more intimately involved with the surround 'ng 
community. Training programs for Child Development Associateo can give 
impetus to, or become part of, outreach . programs such as university 
extension, university without walls, credit for life experiences, or 
external degree programs. The need to restructure curriculum toward 
students* attainment of the CDA competencies can provide a catalyst for 
needed change. 

As the importance of education and development in the early ypars of the 
child's life gains greater recognition, new approaches should be developed 
to mounting sound programs to meet those needs. Competency-based training 
and credentialling of child care staff is such an approach. The CDA 
program is an effort to provide the nation with an adequate nuir.ber of* 
professional workers competent to guide the growth and development of 
preschool children in a variety of settings. Hopefully, it will also 
facilitate the improvement and expansion of child care services throughout 
the country. The Office of Child Development and the CDA Consortium 
welcome inquiries about^ the CDA project. The task to be done is complicated 
and difficult but can be accomplished by the cooperation of all those 
concerned with the education and care of young children. 



THE NATURE OF TttE CDA crvIPETENCIES 



The CDA competencies are the substantive foundation for both training 
and credentialling of Child Development Associates. The competencies 
are written in general terms so that each training program can supply 
the specific behaviors that are most appropriate for a particular 
program, the needs of trainees and children, and the objectives of 
parents and staff. They can be used as the foundation for training 
in both urban and rural settings, ifi b ilingual-bicultural situations, 
and in programs that serve diverse social, racial, and ethnic groups. 
The competencies take into account the need for .the CDA to be able 
to individualize the program for each child, to be sensitive to 
racial, ethnic, and cultural uniqlieness, and to recognize special 
needs in any other area of the child's development that require 
professional attention. 
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All competencies relate to the role of the Child Development Associate 
as it is presently conceived; i.e,, a person whose primary responsibility 
is directing the daily activities of groups of children in center-based 
proscliool programs. For Head Start programs, recent policy directives - 
include handicapped children in regular programs and also offer local 
programs the option of providing home-based services.. The competencies 
as t:iv-y are now worded are applicable generally to persons who work 
with young" children, including situations where handicapped children 
are integrated into regular groups or where home-based activities are 
part of, the program. The competencies are also useful for programs 
tliat deal exclusively with handicapped children or are entirely 
home-based, but they will need additional refinement to be fully 
applicable , 



This relationship between specific competencies and expected role is 
important. Home visitors in a home-based program concerned with infants 
as well as older preschool children could be expected to master some, 
but not all, of the CDA competencies and to acquire other competencies 
more directly related to their daily tasks. Classroom aides might be 
expected to acquire or demonstrate certain of the CDA competencies, but 
not ^11 of them, and not at the same level of mastery as a Child 
Development Associate. Supervisors, or master teachers in center-based 
programs would be expected to have a greater theoretical knowledge of 
child development and early childhood education, and to possess 
supervisory skills and teaching skills for working effectively with 
adults. Program or center directors should add managerial and admini- 
strative skills to understanding and possession of the CDA competencies. 

The competencies overlap. Teaching must be seen as a whole which is 
more complex than the sum of its parts. It is important to recognize 
the essential interrelatedness of the competency statements. Helping 
a child learn to climb can aid physical development, concept develop- 
ment and also foster self-esteem. These are different competency 
objectives, but a single action will advance both.^ 



ORIGIN OF THE CDA COMPETENCIES 



The CDA competencies listed in this chapter were developed by a task 
force of specialists in early childhood education and child development 
in cooperation with the Office of Child Development • The competencies 
have been reviewed by a brOad spectrum of groups and individuals under 
the auspices of the CDA Consortium, They have* been adopted by the 
CDA Consortium Board of Directors as a starting point for the development 
cf assessment and credentialling systems for Clixld Development Associates 
The competencies are seen as evolutionary and will be subject to greater 
specification and validation -as development of both training strategies 
and assessment procedures continues. Acquisition of the competencies 
is the goal of both the Office of Child Development funded pilot train- 
ing programs and Head Start Supplementary Training programs for Head 
Start classroom staff. 



BASIC co^a^l•T^•N(^i^ ar1':as 



A comprehensive, developmental program for preschool children 
is one in which the total design helps children acquire the 
basic competencies and skills for full development and social 
participation, while at the same time assuring that the 
quality of the child's experience is emotionally satisfying, 
personally meaningful, and provides a basis for future learning, 

Within such a child development program the Child Development 
Associate will be expected to have the knowledge and skills 
in ti:e following six competency areas. 



A. 



Setting up and Maintaining a Safe and Health Learning Environmen t 

1. Organize space into functional areas recognizable by the 
children, e.g., block building, library, dramatic play, 
etc . 

2. Maintain a planned arrangement for furniture , /equipment 
and materials, and for large and small motor skills 
learning, and for play materials that is understandable 
to the children. / 

3. Organize the classroom so that it is possible foe the 
children to be appropriately responsible for care of 
belongings and materials. 

4. Arrange the setting to allow for active movement as well 
as quiet engagement. 

5. Take preventive measures against hazards to physical 
safety. 

6. Keep light, air and heat conditions at best possible 
level s . 

7. Establish a planned 'sequence of active and quiet periods, 
of balanced indoor and outdoor activities. 

8. Provide for flexibility of planned arrangements of space 
and schedule to adjust to special circumstances and 
needs of a particular group of children or make use of 
special educational opportunities. 

9. Recognize unusual behavior or symptoms which may indicate 
a need for health care. 
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A dvancing Physical and Intellectual Competence 



1. Use the kind of materials, activities and experiences 
rhaf- encourage exploring, experimenting, questioning, 
ciuit help children fulfill curiosity, gain masterx, 
and progress toward h igher ' levels of achievement. 

2. Recognize and provide for the young child's basic 
impulses to explore the physical environment; 
master the problems that require skillful body 
coordination. 

3. Increase knowledge of things in t:heir world by stimu- 
lating observation and providing for manipulative- 
constructive activities . 

4. Use a variety of techniques for advancing language 
comprehension and usage in an atmosphere that 
encourages free verbal communication among children 
and between children and adults. 

5- Work gradually toward recognition of the s^-mbols 
for designating words and numbers. 

6. Promote cognitive power by stimulating children to 
organize their experience (as it occurs incidentally 
or pre-planned for them) in terms of relationships 
and conceptual dimensions: classes of objects; 
similarities and differences; comparative size, 
amount , degree ; or ientat ion in t ime and space ; growth 
and decay; origins; family kinship, causality. 

7. Provide varied opportunities for children's active 
participation, independent choices ,. experimentation 
and problem-solving within the context of a structured, 
organized setting and program. 

Balance unstructured materials such as paint, clay, 
blocks with structured materials that require specific 
procedures and skills; balance the use of techniques 
that invite exploration and independent discovery 
with techniques that demonstrate and instruct. 

9. Stimulate focused activities: observing, attending, 
• initiating, carrying through, raising questions, 
searching answers and solutions for the real problems 
that are encountered and reviewing the outcomes of 
experience. 
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\0. Siii)port rxpressivL' activities by providing a variety 
ot creative art media, and allowing children freedom' 

symbolize in their own terms without imposition 
ot standards of realistic representation. 

11. Utilize, support and develop the play impulse, in 
its various symbolic and dramatic forms, as an 
essential component of the program; giving time, 
space, necessary materials and guidance in accord 
with its importance for deepening and clarifying 
thought and feeling in early childhood. 

12. Extend children's knowledge, through direct and 
vicarious experience, of how things work, of what 
animals and plants need to live, of basic work 
processes necessary for everyday living. 

13. Acquaint children with the people who keep things 
functioning in their immediate environment. 

Building Positive Sfclf-concept and Individual Strength 

1. Provide an enviromr^nt of ^cT.^ptance in which the 
child can grow toward a sense of positive identity 
as a boy/girl as a member of his family and ethnic 
group, as a competent individual with a place in 
the child community. 

2. Give direct, realistic affirmation to the child's 
advancing skills, growing initiative and responsi- 
bility, increasing capacity for adaptat ; and emerging 
interest in cooperation, in terms of tht child's 
actual behavior. 

) 

3. Demonstrate acceptance to the child by including 
his home language functionally in the group setting 
and helping him to use it as a bridge to another 
language for the sake of extended" communication. 

<>» 

A. Deal with individual differences in children's style 
and pace of learning and in the social-emotional 
aspects of their life situations by adjusting the 
teacher-child relationship to individual needs, by 
using a variety of teaching methods and by maintaining 
flexible, progressive er.pectat ions . 
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. Recognize when behavior reflects emotional conflicts 
around trust, possession, separation, rivalry, etc.; 
and adapt the program of experiences, teacher-child 
and cliiid-child relationships so as both to give 
support and to enlarge the capacity to face these 
problems realistically. 

<i . Be able to assess special needs of individual 

children and call in specialist help where necessary. 

7. Keep a balance for the individual child between tasks 
and experiences from which he can enjoy feelings of 
mastery and success and those other tasks and 
experiences which are a suitable and stimulating 
challenge to him, yet not likely to lead to dis- 
couraging failure . 

Assess levels of accomplishment for the indivi'dual 
\ child against the background of norms of attainment 
for a developmental stage, taking, into careful con- 
sideration his individual strengths and weaknesses 
and considering opportunities he has or has not had 
for learning and development. 

Organizing and Sustaining the Positive Functioning of Children 
and Adults in a Group in a Learning Environment. • 

1. Plan the progratq of activities for the. children 
to include opportunities for playing and working 
together and sharing experiences and responsibilities 
with adults in a spirit of enjoyment as well as for 
the sake of social development. 

2. Create an atmosphere through example and attitude 
where it is natural and acceptable to expre«5S feelings, 
both positive and negative — love, sympathy, enthusiasm, 
pain, frustration, loneliness or anger.. ^ 

3. Establish a reasonable system of limits, rules and 
regulations tp be understood, honored and protected 
by both children and adults, appropriate to the stage 
of development. 

^» Foster acceptance and appreciation of cultural variety 
by children and adults as an enrichment of personal 
experience; develiop projects that utilize cultural " 
variation in the family populatio" as resource f or ^ 
the educational program. 
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l>rinuin^u At)oiiL OpLimal Coordination of Ihmc nnd Center 
Child-rcgrinK Practices am! Expectations 

1. Incorporate important elements of the cultural back- 
grounds of. the families being served, food, language, 
music, holidays, etc., into the children's program 
in order to offer them continuity between home and 
center setcings at this early.stage of development. 

2* Est-.Dlish relationships with pareats that facilitate 
the free flow of information about their children's 
lives inside and outside the center. 

3. Communicate and interact with parents toward the goal . 
of understanding and considering the priorities of 
their values for their children. 

4. Perceive each child as a member of his particular 
family and work with his family to resolve disagree- 
ments between the family's life ^tyle wit hildren 
and the center's handling of child behavior and 
images of good education. 

5. Recognize and utilize the strengths and talents of 
parents as they . ,?v contribute to the development 

of their own ch Idren and give parents every possible 
opportunity to p. rt ' ipate and enrich the group 
program. 

Carrying Out Suppl ementary Responsibilities Related to the 
Children's Programs ~" \ 

1. Make observations on the growth and development of 
individual children and changes in group behavior, 
formally or informally, verbally or in writing, and 
share this information with other staff involved in 
the program. 

2. Engage with other staff in cooperative planning 
activities such as schedule or program changes 
indicated as necessary to meet particular needs 

-o: a given group of chilrl-rn.i. or iucorporat ion of 
ntjw knowindge ox techniqu-s as these become avail- 
able in the general field of early childhood educaticn. 

3. Be aware of management functions such as ordering 
of supplies and equipment, scheduling of rtaff time 
(helpers, volunteers, parent participants). 
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monitoring food and transportation services, safe- 
guarding health and safety and transmit needs for 
efficient functioning to the responsible staff 
member of consultant . 

PERSONAL CAPACITIES ESSENTIAL FOR CHILD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATES 

In addition to the knowledge and experience that are 
essential components of educational competencies, it 
is essential that the people vho teach young children 
have specific capacities for relating to them 
effectively. From field observation of practitioners 
and, a review of the literature, it is possible to name 
those qualities and cap'^cities which are likely to be 
most congruent with the competencies as defined. These 
^are essential complements to the more technical aspects 
of competence. The capacities listed below represent: 
patterns of relatedness mop relevant to teaching 
children in the early years '^f childhood. Training 
*>rograms for CDAs should try to develop them in all 
CDA candidates, 

-To be sensitive to children's feelings and the 
qualities of young thinking 

-To be ready to listen to children in order to under- 
stand their meaning? 

-To utilise non-verbal forms and to adapt adult verbal 
language and style in order to maximize communication 
with the children 

-To be able to protect orderliness without sacrificing 
spontaneity and child-like exuberance 

-To be differently perceptive of individuality and 
make positive use of individual differences within 
the child group 

-To be able to exercise control without being threatening 

-To be emotionally responsive, taking pleasure in 
children's successes;, and being supportive for their 
troubles and failures 

-To bring humor and imaginativeness into the group 
situation 



•To f i committed to maximizing the cliild'n and iiis 
f .unily ' s strengths and potent ials 
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'I'rainees 



CDA training is expected to be appropriate for people of diffLrrcnf 
ages and from a wide variety of backgrounds - experienced workers in 
early childhood programs, young men and women wanting to enter the 
child care profession, older women who want to return to work after 
raising a family. 

The CDA pilot projects are choosin;. 
a mixture of candidates •• employed and unemployed, experienced and 
inexperienced, from Head Start and from other public and proprietary 
preschool and day care programs. In selecting trainees from other than 
Head Start programs, OCD recommends the following three minimum 
standards. Other selection criteria are left to the discretion of 
the program managers. 

1- Trainees should be selected who reflect the ethnic and 
racial population they are expected to serve. 

2, Trainees should be age 17 or high school graduates, 

3. Trainees must meet local health requirements for working 
with young children. 
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Institutional Arrangements 



c:i)A training can be sponsored by a variety of institutions or groups 
of institutions. The following is a partial list of possible training 
inst i tutions : 

1. Regional Training Offices or State Training Offices 
2 . Human resources coinmis sions 

3. Kstablished day care and Head Start centers oi other preschool programs, 

A, State or local agencies which license and set standards for 
services to children 

5. Neighborhood and community organizations 

6. liigh schools 

7. Private organizations (profit or nonprofit) 

8. Mental health institutions and/or clinics 

9. Vocational technical schools 

10. Groups organized for the advancement of ethnic groups 

11. High school adult education programs 

12. Extension services of colleges 

13. Community and Junior colleges 

,14. Colleges and universities 

15. Karly childhood education task forces or consortia 
organized on a statewide or regional basis. 

Training institutions are encouraged to work out cooperative arrangements 
with other organizations; for example, a community college working 
cooperatively with a day care association, or a regional training 
consortium working through the extension division of a local college. 
Some training institutions may see their roles primarily as developing 
and testing training materials and providing technical assistance; in 
this case, another group would carry out the actual training. The CDA 
pilot training projects involve this kind of cooperation among diverse 
institutions. 
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Training programs are encouraged to esLaI>lish a r:i)A advisory i)oard which 
represents community groups being served i)y local early childhood programs 
The project director of the training program should take the lead in 
instituting the local advisory board. Advisory boards should include 
parents of preschool children and CDA trainees. If. existing advisory 
boards are utilized, they cculd play a valuable role in helping to develop 
and review the CDA training plan. The suggested role of the advisory 
board would be to review the overall t raining program and sugges t 
improvements. For Head Start Supplementary Training programs , this 
function may be served by the Head Start Career Oevelopment Committee. 

OBJKCTIVFSlbF CDA TRAINING 

The obvious, if difficult, aim of CDA training io to help trainees 
incorporate the CDA competencies into their everday behavior and 
thus become recogni?:ed Child Development Associates. This implies 
n process of professional self-development in which both trainee and 
trainer are working together to help the trainee master ttie competencies. 
Tn addition to acquiring the competencies, there are four overarching 
goals which relate to status and advancement in the early childhood 
education profession. Some training activities will not relate 'directly 
to the competencies but instead to these objectives: 

^ - Acquisition of the CDA Role . 

Helping trainees to develop positive concepts of their own 
work roles. Interrelationships with parents, program directors, 
medical and social workers, other staff members, and community 
groups; and to examine the expectations held for them by others. 

2. Development of Teaching Style . 

Helping trainees to understand and refine their own inter- 
personal styles in relating to children, parents, colleagues 
and others . 

3. Acquisition of Teaching Techniques . 

Helping trainees acquire specific techniques and skills in 
working with children in classrooms and other group settings. 
(This goal is directly related to cicqui sit ion of the CDA 
competencies , ) 

- Socialization into the Profession . 

Ik'lping trainees acquire a bro.- ' -ickground in the field of 
early childhood education and : ;ocial Iss.ues associated 
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Willi proKTcmis i"or younj; children. llcIpinK tr.iincH"" 
.icqiiirc* .1 proft^ss j on<i 1 scl r-injaK(» , conmii tmcnl to tlie Meld, 
and a sense of involvement in professional groups and 
activities . 

i:ssi:ntiai. chakactkristtcs of cda tr^/vining 

•'AlthoiipJi each CDA training program is expected to be somewhat unique 
in its organizational pattern and approach to training, all are expected 
to share the following characteristics. (These are essentially the 
same criteria with whicli Head Start Supplementary Training institutions 
must comply under -he new IISST policy issuance.) 

1. Training is based upon acquisition of the CDA competencies. 
Kacli component of the training program relates to the 
development of specific competencies. The entire training 
program ultimately leads to the attainment of all of the 
(!I)A competencies. 

2. A minimum of 50 percent of the trainee's total training 
time is spent in supervised field work. 

3. Training is organized so that academic and field/work are 
an integrated set of experiences. 



id/wc 



'i . Training is individualized according to eacli trainee's 

strengths and weaknesses with respect to the cAa competencies/ 
(e.g., Upon entry, a trainee's work with chilcpren is evaluated 
and a plan for training developed that has at rieast some 
components that are individualized according tjo Individual 
trainees' previous experience and expertise. Interim 
evaluations aru made as training progresses, afid counseling 
is provided until both trainee and trainer decide that the 
trainee has acquired the CDA competencies and 3s ready to 
applv for assessment for the CDA credential.) 

5. Training is flexiblv scheduled so that lengtli ^f training 
program depends on each trainee's acquisition of thv. CDA 
conipe L enc ies . 

l^ , iN^lierevcr possil)le, valid credit accompanies CDA training. 

The Toll owing diagram illustrates the basic pattern of C!DA training. 
Thi' liiarl wbicli follows it illustr. tes the major di f f(^rences between 
lihA trainin)', and traditional foms -'.if training. 
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DIFFERENCES 




■1, ■•ntry 



TRADITIONAL TR/\IMING 

Standards set by college - e.g., entrance 
exainations, high school diploma. 



2. Structure of Preplanned for all students. Some 
Academic individualization as instructoTS aee fit. 
Course Work 



Practice 



3. Relationship Acaderrdc work includes child development, 
of Theory, to teaching methods and general academic 
breadth requirements; e.g., history, 
science, sociology. General academic 
work usually precedes education courses. 
Field experiences are usually limited 
in duration. 



CDA 

Open eligibility - 1] years old oi. high school 
diploma, and meets local health requirements. 

Training program hd ivldually designed to meet 
each trainee's needs. Training can be individualized 
because each trainee is given an initial entry 
assessraent to determine his/her strengths or 
weaknesses with respect to the competencies, 

Academic theory is thoroughly integrated with field 
experiences. Botii academic and iield experiences 
are based upon a specific set of competencies 
designed for CDAs. These competencies are skills ■ 
and behaviors required for persons working wi'th 
young children. 
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4. Time 



5. Field 

' Experience 

6. Exit 



2 - 4 years 



Usually includes practice teaching of 
short duration which foUovs academic' 
training. 

Standards are established by the 
university, college or community college 
by completing the academic program vith 
acceptable or satisfactory grade 
requirements, 



7. Certification Degrees, certificates, or credentials 

awarded to the trainee by the academic 
institution, 

8, Institutions Colleges, community and junior colleges, 
Involved and universities, 



Varies according to trainee's progress. Two 
years is an expected maximum in obtaining the 
CDA competencies. 

Academic and supervised field work occur 
simultaneously, Field work comprises at least 
50/; of training, 

Standards are met by successful acquisition of 
the CDA competencies, Assessment of the 
acquisition of the competencies is executed by 
the sy;-tem developed and administered bv the 
CDA Consortium. 

A Child Development Associate credential awarded 
to the trainee by the CDA Consortium, 



Colleges, community and junior colleges, and 
universities - in cooperation with, and in 
addition to, a wide variety of other organizations 
interested in training for child care staff. 



EKLC 



riKIJ) l APl'lKl KNCKS 



Settings for rield Placement. 

Supervised field experiences are crucial for helping trainees 
acquire the CDA competencies. Office of Child [development guidel i n*i£^ 
state that 50 percent of the trainees' total training time sliould 
be spent in supervised field work in early childhood . settings where 
a trainee can be a responsible member of a child development staff. 
Settings may include Head Start Child Development Centers, day care 
centers, laboratory schools connected with colleges or universities 
or with high schools or vocational/technical schools kindergartens 
pre~kindergartens, extended day care programs, nursery schools, or 
some combination of several of these programs. 

I>/hen trainees are placed in field settings not under the direct control 
of the CDA program staff, the following are criteria recomr.iendod for 
selecting settings for field placement. 

1. The setting should be a good example of a developmental 
program for young children. 

2. The setting should be staffed by adults who are good models 
for the trainee to observe and follow. 

3. The setting should have at least one staff member who has 
outstanding capabilities for working with young children and 
other staff members, and who is willing to help the CDA 
trainee acquire the CDA competencies. This person should 
possess the CDA competencies, be knowledgeable about the 
objectives of CDA training, possess skill in working with 
trainees, and be willing to assume extra responsibility in 
working with the trainee and with the CDA project staff. 
VJhenever possible, compensation should be provided - in status, 
time, or money or a combination of these and other factors. 
This supporting staff member, members of the CDA project staff, 
and the trainee should work together to plan on-the-job respon- 
sibilities and experiences which will help the CDA trainee 
acquire the competencies. 

4. The setting should provide the trainee with the opportunity 
to have genuine responsibility as a functioning member of 
the staff team. He or she should interact with children and 
parents, participate and assist in the design, implementation 
and evaluation of the childrens ' program, and have other 
responsibilities appropriate to the particular field placement. 
The trainee should not be considered as an "extra pair of 
hands" assigned only to clean-up and non- teaching tasks. 
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Major field placements should he in group programs for children three 
to six years of ago. Trainees should work in programs enrolling • 
various age groups within this age range- in order to acquire knowledge 
about developmental characteristics and appropriate related teacher 
hehavio: « For. example, if a trainee's ex'perience has included work 
in a child care center where he or she was an aide in a tvc year old 
p;roup, he or she should have some additional experience with three, 
four, and five year olds. It is al30 important th^t primary field ^ 
experiences take place in settings similar to those in which a CDA is 
likely to work after training is completed. If CDA trainees are most, 
likely to be employed in urban presqjiool programs that serve primarily , 
lovr income children, field placement! should include some work with 
groups of children who reflect similar socio-economic, racial, and '^"N^ 
ethnic characteristics. It j7ould be \nappropriate to place trainees 
only in private nursery school setting^ serving pri^marily middle and 
upper-cla3S families. 

It is conceivable that in some instances, the only available * placements 
for field experience may not be ideal examples of developmental programs 
for young children. There may be staff on site who do not all provide^ 
excellent models for the CDA'trainee to follow. When a choice is 
available, trainees should be placed in sites that are best suited for 
learning competencies, l^en a trainee is working full time, his or her 
work setting may necessarily be his primary field placement. In such 
circumstances, the CDA program staff must find many ways to demonstrate 
good models of competencies to the trainee using a variety of methods. 
Use of films, video tapes, written materials, demonstrations by trainers 
and visits or short placements in demonstration child development centers 
may be alternatives which v:ill broaden the trainee's knowledge of competent 
teaching. \^/hen possible, the CDA program, staff should take the additional 
responsibility of helping staff in the less- than-optimum settings improve 
the quality of their program. 

Field Supervision by the CDA Pr o gram Staff 

The process of supervision should focus on th^ trainee's role in the 
classroom and promote an in-depth understanding of the complexities 
of that role. Continuing on-the-job supervision should be the primary 
strategy for enhancing the trainee's level of competency. A team 
approacVi in which the trainee, the COA program training supervisor, and 
the staff of the child care agency all participate is likely to be most 
successful. Such an approach can provide opportunities for immediate 
feedback, demonstration teaching, nbn- s el f consc ious observation, and 
individualization of training. 

The supervisor's role should be one of an instructor, advisor, and 
facilitator rather than a visiting "authority figure" who observes. 
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conunentR, and then leaves without a continuing commitment to improving 
the situation. The supervisor should have ample time at the field 
placement to become familiar with all aspects of the program and to develop 
a crusting relationship with the trainee and staff. A good ratio of 
supervisor .to trainees is 1 to 10, or i to 12. 

The CDA program training supervisor should sensitively and carefully 
observe and eyaluate the trainee's work with children and regularly 
provide him or her with -useful feedback and supportive help in 
improving competency. In addition the supervisor/advisor should: 

1. Coordinate all aspects of training experiences. 

2. Provide on-site training .support to the trainee to help 
integrate the trainee's work experience and academic 

.experiences. 

3. PI cin formal and informal experiences which contribute 
to the trainee's total learning. 

4. Provide counseling, both professional and personal, 
according tc individual trainees' needs. 

Suggested Methods for Field Experiences 

The following methods 'are useful to highlight good models of teaching 
and help trainees acquire the CDA competencies. 

1. Demonstrations by the CDA staff or others, followed by group 
discussion. 

2. On-the-jpb discussions with other staff and CDA supervisor. 

3. Use of audio-visual materials with prepared discussion 
guides that highlight examples of CDA competencies. 

.- * 

4. Self-analy5;is , guided by evaluation sheets or criteria supplied 
by CDA training staff. ' 

5. Use of video tape recorders or audio- tape recorders to tape 
teaching for self-analysis or peer evaluation. 

6. Paired peer observations and evaluation where two trainees work 
together to learn competencies. 

7. Personal journals and dairies. 

8. Child study: observing specific behcU^iors or doing case studies, 
an all cases confidentiality of the children's records should 

be preserved . ) 
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Individual conferences with training supervisor, follow(»d by 
feedback and goal setting related to development of the CDA 
competencies . 

10. Discussion groups or seminars^^in which "What happened this 
morning*' is related to the Ct/a competencies, to theoretical 
knowledge of child growth and development, and. to principles 
of curriculum and instruction. 

On-site workshops focused. on curriculum, teaching methods, 
parent involvement and other subjects related to CDA competency 
areas. 

Field visits to experimental programs, community agencies, and 
child care programs with different philosophies or physical set 
ups . 

Exchange placements with other CDA trainees. 
Independent projects. 



ACADEMIC EXPERIENCES 

Academic experiences should not be seen as separate areas of knowledge 
to be required and mastered but as essential theoretical underpinnings 
for helping trainees understand and interna 1 ize the CDA competencies. 
Academic experiences should be directly related to CDA competency 
areas, or particular competencies, and/or the general goals of CDA 
training. They should be based upon and integrated with field experiences, 
and be individualized with respect to each trainee's needs and level of 
competency. Academic experiences do not necessarily have' to take place 
in formal courses but might involve seminars, independent study, lectures, 
workshops, correspondence courses, ''minicourses or conferences. 

It is generally more helpful to have these sessions in or near the centers 
where trainees work. For example, if a trainee needs help with curriculum 
ror young children, instruction would be more effective if it were done 
in the preschool center using available or made-on-the-spot materials. 
Similarly, a lesson on children's art could use paintings made by the 
children that day. Community resources might be explored at a nearby 
playground or the local public library. 

Sug)[^ested Content of Academic Experiences 

To design academic experiences , training staff should start with the 

CDA competencies and use specific competencies as the h^isis for genera tiiv; the 

^^cademic component of training. Following is an outline of academic ] 

content: derived from the competencies; ^ 
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I . C' l) i Id grow t . :i.cv..; lopment , and' health . 

This area relates ro CDA Competency Are.i.s \, B, C, and f), and to 
tho overall goals of helping trainees develop t:oaehinK st vl< and 
acqui re teaching techniques . 



a. 'Knowledge of cognitive, socTi^^-^diJ^^'N^f'niot: i ona 1, stages c' 
development in preschool children j.^- 

b. Knowledge of physical growth and cj^ange.i in preschool 
chi Idren . 

c. Methods of developing the ti^ainbe^s capacity to rr.'c O'.^ni 
a '^hild's capabilities and potentials. 

d. Methods and techniques which help the trainee iearn to 
take advantage of situations which wiP. enhance tlie 

f intellectual, emotional, physical and social growtii of 
the child. ("e.g., programming, curriculum, reaching 
methods, tea^'r^ing style,) 

e. Methods which highlight and demonstrate the interrelated:. s of 
all aspects of growth and development. 

2 . History^ phi losophies ^ principles and practices in early childhood 
educa t i on . 

This relates to the goals of helping trainees acquire positive 
concepts of the CDA role and of becoming sociali?.ed into the 
profession. 

a. Understanding of the roles of varic-..^ taff members in preschool 
programs , and of d i f ferent s ta f f inK ^'-^^ tej-.ns . 

b. Practical knowledge of past and current theories and practices 
in early childhood educatioi: philosophies, typnr of programs 
and curriculum models. 

3 . Ethnic Studies . 

\ This relates to CDA Competency Area F. 

a. Knowledge of cultural and ethric factors influencing life 
styles of children and their parents . 

b. Relationship of ethnic ana cultural backgrounds of rfuldren 
to appropriate curriculimi, materials and teacher behavior in 
preschool programs . 
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1:; V ;t l ui: t i on , Methods . 

'\'\\is rcrlates to CDA Competency Aren F. This does not menn ihnt 
CDAs :-re expected to be highly competent in admin i b *' or i n,^ lusts 
or understanding statistics or research methodology. It refers 
to practical on-the-job methods of evaluation which will help 
CDAs design anc' implement the daily program and meet the needs of 
individual ^n. 

a. Technique -'-Oaating child behavior and development. 

i> . Tochi^ -.'valuating daily program effectiveness. 

Ac: idem i c ^ Experiences . 

Aside from aLa..<^uiic courses, or in addition to coursev/ork, the tolloXvi.ng 
methods may prove useful in designing theoretical experiences fcr CC • 
trainees . 

1. Cou'^ses or lectures arranged from faculty or resource persons 
on the basis of s^tudent interest or denand . 

2. Independent study or reading arranged with facult;/ members. 

3. Workshop, seminars, and small group discussions c 

4. Use of television for appropriate courses offered or educa^-ional 
or commerical stations, or for locally developed programs shown 
on cl osed-circui l: .systems, 

3. Correspondence courses, 

6. Programmed instruction, prepared modules, or learning activity 
packages . 

7. Suppl ament arv reading assignment?, followed by discussion. 
8 . Films , videotapes , or.ci 1ms t rips . 

9, MoI)ile training units brought to the field placement site ir- 
a rural area . 

KAYS . TO ORG:V\TZ?: AND INTI^CRATl- ACADKMIC A.\M FIRLO nXPERIi:r^H:FS 

All academic and field experiences should bci systematically planned 
and coordinated around the acquisition of the; competencies d^vscribod 
for the CDA , Field experien ces shcul d comprise approximat ely f i f tv 
percent of training with academic experiences organized around the* 
field experience. Obviously, there is no one model for training 
which takes into account the differences in sponsoring agenc ies , 
geographic constraints, available facilities, and training staff and 
resources . The following chart illustrates wti •. s LfU] t various 

sponsor ing agenc i e.s ha propo sed to organ i /.e Ll:e expo r i once Tor 

trainees. 
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li_ ll\Allu^(^ rRO('l\A;IS 




Type af 
Prog:aiii 


Fifild Experiences 


Acadeniic 
Experiences 


Sponscring Apencies 


o^fort^ Jinon; 

coninuinity 

or^ani7;Uions 


Four niontlis internship plus any 
additional field work needed to 
satisfy competency level. 

507, of trainees' time spent 
in field assignment!;; 251 of 
time ?pent in skills work- 
shops in preschool settings, 

(Credit awarded on basis of 
ccmpeteucies rather than on 
specif''-'c worksiiops, or time 
sj.(.nt. 

Trainer, j eniployed by sponsoring 
agencies. 


25'/. of crainees' time 
spent in academic 
support courses based 
on trainees' needs. 


Head Start Program, workiiii^ in 
conjunction with Public Schools 
(Follow Through and Title f/ESEA\ 
Nodel Cities Child Care Unit, 
Mental lledlth '^ssoci^ion Child Care 
Unit and aConiiiiiinitv Colleijc ^irh 
existing teacher Hide .^nd child cart 
programs. The CDA program viH he 
on extonsio'j'and [iiodincation V' 
existing progr.'iins 






— — ^ 




Program 

serving a 

widely 

diverse 

six-county 

area with' 

trainees 

in both 

urban and 

rural 

settings, 


Initial two-day orientation, 
Hverv- two-weeks cycle of on- 
site obser-ation, followed 
by the setting and recording 
of specific tasks related to 
particular competencies. 

Special field visits outside 
own work setting. 

Two-week exchange placement 
for experience in a different 
setting, or with different 
age children. 

Trainees employed in the 
agenci'-; who sponsor the 
training program. 


Once-a-veek academio 
sessions on-site in 
one progi'ai?. of a 
geographic "cluster" 
served b ■ vSingle 
advisor/trainer* 
Content of sessions 
derived from 
specific competency 
needs discovered 
from that week's 
observation of 
trainees. 

Special 6 week suTjiier 
session course for 
trainees whose jobs 
permit attendance. 

Carries 20 credits 
toward kk or BA. 


Child ^'evelopment Program 
of Communitv Organization 

. ) 
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Type of 
Program 



•icld Experiences 



Ac lid em ic 
■xpcrieiices 



Sponsorini^ Ai;encies 



Training 
Program for 
Agency 
Employees 



Program to 
train a small 
numter of CDA 
master teachers 
who will le- 
turn to their 
jobs and estab' 
lish demon- 
stration 
classes for 
training other 
CDAs. 



Trainees are ciiiployed in Head Star 
and Model Cities programs. Host 
training takes place on-the-job 
through individualized counseling, 
small group discussions, and 
demonstration and guidance from 
trainers. 

Trainees work on one compoftency 

at a tim,e. Some released, time is 
provided. 



Trainees are employed but have 
considerable released time. Each 
tninee develops own training plan 
using resources provided in field 
settings, college, and coTiimunity. 
Observation and conferences 
determine progress toward com- 
petencies. 

Master teacher and supervisory 
skills are added to CDA compet- 
encies so that trainees will be- 
come trainers for the next group 
of CDA trainees. 



Academic' expcriencels are indi- 
vidualized using packaged 
training models and readings, 
films, and independent projects 

Credit awarded from the commun- 
ity college, with arrangements 
to transfer to the state 
university. 



Urban Program 



Trainees are employed, Staff 
exchanges to broaden trainees' 
experiences (urban/rural, 
black'white/Spanish-Speakmg 
population, etc.). Gne-month 
placement in model demonstration 
center. 



Trainees raiiy choose to take 
academic courses, or to 
satisfy knowledge requirements 
by independent study of books, 
films, e^, U'c courses are 
required. 



Trainee receives 30 credits 
upon attainment of competencies 



State University and Conmiunitv 
College, in conjunction with; 
Head Start Program 
Head Start Supplementary 
Training 

Model Cities Child Care Unit 
Career Opportunities Program 



State College in conjunction 
with a State Head Start 
Training Office. 



45 hour on-site institutes 
based on competencies. Also on- 
site experiences designed to 
relate academic material to 
practical e:{periences. 

Trainees receive 3 units/train- 
ing session from an affiliated 
college. 



Private Non-profit Training 
Organization 



SUCGI-STIONS FOR INDIVIDUALIZING PROCRAMS OF STUDY 



Procedures for individualizing programs of study are closely related to 
evaluating each trainee's strengths and weaknesses with respect to the 
CDA competencies and modifying the training program to lead to attainment 
of all of the competencies. Following are some suggestions for accom- 
plishing this: * 

1. Arrange the competencies in a series of learning activities: 
or experiences. Package them so that trainees can move 
through the sequence at their owr,. pace, and according to their 
needs and interests. 

2. After the initial appraisal, plaice trainees in small grouv 
according, to their strengths and weaknesses. Provide 
appropriate instruction in the form of mini-courses or 
directed field experience. Change the composition of groups ^ 
as some trainees acquire the particular competencies and are 
ready to proceed with others. 

3. After the initial appraisal, ask trainees to work at their 
own pace toward one competency at a time, or perhaps several 
competencies within a single competency area. 

4. UavHi each trainee work with his or her training supervisor 

to develop an individual plan that specifies the competencies 
the trainee needs to develop and tne projected experiences in 
which he or she is to participate in order to attain them. 

5. Ask each trainee to develop his own plan of study for achieving 
the CDA competencies. (Provide advisers and potential field 
placements and experiences.) Allow trainees to acquire academic 
knowledge through formal course work or through independent 
study, consultation with resource persons, and/or through studying 
films, tapes, and written materials . 

5, After the initial appraisal, interpret the results to each 
trainee individually. If appropriate, teach the trainees to 
use the evaluation instrument themselves (e.g., videotaped 
or audiotaped segments of teaching; self-evaluation forms.) 
Outline with each trainee a series of training objectives 
that differ according to the" levels of competency that he or 
she has reached. Organize training into modules which can 
be presented as needed. Have each module contain several 
suggestions as to how training objectives might be reached. 
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(^NCOrWC ASSKSS^^^NT OF COMPETENCY 



Assessment should be an ongoing Dart of the training process. It is 
ospocially imv^ortant that assessment be seen as part of trainee's 
proCessiona] se i C-developmenl: . A learning climate should be established 
in which assessmcrit and training build on individual trainee's 
strengths. 

Initial Appraisal 

At the beg.inning of training, an initial apnraisal of each trainee's 
demonstrated competencies should be made. Prior training, teaching 
experience, and other relevant -information should be considered. 
From this initial assessment of a trainee's strengths and weaknesses, an 
individualized course of study should be designed to lead to th^, 
acciuisition of CDA competencies. This can be done in the following ways 
an-.l in ot'ier ways, the reader may think of: 

1. Individua 1 conferences with ea c h trarnee to discuss individual 
goals, attitudes toward children and teaching, and expectations 
of CDA training in light of past work experience. 

2. Self-assessment by each trainee of strengths and weaknesses 
in relation to the CDA compet enc ies and to the personal 
capacities needed by Child DeveTopment Associates. 

3. Ohse I va t i on of the era i nee at work in a preschool setting. 
(Till s shr.'U Id be d one by an experienced observer sever a 1 
times at different hours of the day. Each observation shn»ild 
be at least one hour in duration.) 

4 . Assessment of previous academic and preschool w ori;. experiences 
through cumulative records and recommendations, if 'ley are 

a va i lab le . 

5. Feedback conferences with the trainee to discuss strengths 

ond weaknesses and *:o develop an individualized plan for training 

u . ■ ■ >-!g A s s e s Gme n t 

The assessment process should be repeated at interva 1 s unt i 1 the trainee 
has acquired all of che CDA competencies, and both the training 
supervisor and the trainee c^gree that the trainee is ready to be assessed 
for receipt of the CDA credential. In addition to the procedure^; 
suggested for initial appra i sa U ongoing assessment can include the 
following procedures: 

1. Focused Conferencag , Using the CDA competency statements as a 
guide, the supervisor and the trainee can discuss areas of 
classroom activities in which the trainee feels he has attained 
competency. A conference focusing on attained strengths 
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can reinforce trainees, allowing them to assess their pj-o^ress 
and encouraging them (after trust has developed) to look at 
themselves in terrns of weaknesses as well as strengths. It 
can also help them -identify and plan with the supervisor an 
individual training design. 

2. Seminars, Trainees with varied experience, background, and 
competencies can consider classroom problems in relation to 
the CDA competencies. Tlie objective of such discussion is to 
promote unself conscious analysis and problem solving. Those 
who feel inadequate in one area may be able to contribute to 

" a solution in atiother area. 

3. Video tapes and/or tape recordings . These can be used not 
only as a tool to assess growth but also as a teachin^j: strategy 
in which participants analyze, discuss, and question ideas 
about children, child development, and teaching competency. At 
first trainees should probably analyze the teaching situation 
rather than focus on specific adult-child interactions. Gradually, 
as these discussions become less threatening, the group can' learn 
to evaluate each other objectively in a supportive and reinforcing • 
way. 

^* Competency profiles of each trainee . These profiles can include 
records of observations or relevant discussions statements of 
individual goals, self- assessments , individual training plans, 
etc. The competency profile should be kept with the full 
knowledge of the trainee and would be used to help implement 
the individualized training program. 

5. Feedback Conferences , In a feedback conference the trainee and 
supervisor jointly evalua^ie the trainee's progress, sharing 
assessment ratings, and other pertinent observations. The trainee's 
competency profile is a useful record for . feedback conferences / 

Final Assessment for the CDA Credential. 



Systems for assessment and credentialling will be developed by the CDA 
Consortium. They may include several of the assessment techniques 
mentioned above. For information concerning prototype assessment instru- 
ments and credentialling procedures, contact the CDA Consortium. It has 
not yet been determined how many trainees can be credentialled . In part, 
this may be influenced by the demand from trainees and from training 
institutions. 



FLEXIBLE SCHEDULING OF TRAINING TIME 

CDA training is expected to be flexibly scheduled so that the length of 
training time .^-^-flects individual trainee's ability to master and demonstrate 
the competencies. Variables that can influence training time are: 
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1. Trainees' existing competencies acquired through previous 
experience by working with children, 

2. Trainees' knowledge of early childhood education and child 
development . 

3. Trainees" attitude toward and understanding of young children; 
and trainees* aptitude to acquire skills and competency. 

4. The amount of time spent in training, j?ad the n^ature of the 
training program . 



Ideally, a program should be designed so that trainees may enter at 
any time, and leave when they have demonstrated ^ he CDA competerc i es . 
Where this i? not practical, one way to approximate- it is ro create 
training cycles of 2-6 months followed by procedures for e.^it or 
recycling. On no account should the length of training time be the same 
for all trainees, or be dependent upon completion of a specified number 
of credits or hours of supervised experience. Training time should refl 
acquisition of competencies. 

The length of training time will vary with an estimated maximum time of 
approximately two years. When trainers and trainees are in agreement 
that CDA competencies are acquired - and the prequisite assessment and 
credentialling procedures have been developed by the CDA Consortium - th 
trainee may apply to be assessed for the CDA credential and formal statu 
as a Child Development Associate. 

Following is an example of one. possible training cycle: 
Phase 1 . 

e Organize training program. 
9 Select trainees. 

0 Hold individual conferences with trainees. 

9 Observe trainees and hold initial appraisal conference. 

V 

0 Work out individualized training design based on the trainees* 
strengths .md weaknesses.. 

Phase 2 , 

o Begin CDA training. 

© Integrate supervised field work with concurrent academic 
experiences . 

Phase 3. 




9 Conduct ongoing assessment. 
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Phase 4, 



© Continue supervised field work and academic work based on 
individual trainees' competency levels. 

Phase 5 . 

9 As individual trainees acquire all of the CDA competencies, 
cycle them out of the training program. 

9 For trainees who have not acquire'd all of the competencies, cy 
back to phase 2. Vary the academic and field experiences to 
help trainees develop the specific competencies that they lack 

PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL COUNSELING 

One of the objectives of CDA training is to socialize the trainee into 
the child care profession. To do this, personal and professional 
counseling should be helpful. Here are several suggestions: 

1. Contact child care institutions and inquire about their 
needs for access to training opportunities for their staff, 
their reaction to competency-based training, avenues for 
upward mobility for staff, etc. 

2. Er-3rly in the program, provide an orientation to the wcrrtd- 
of work in child care ^^nd early childhood education. 

3. Early in the program, provide trainees with opportunities 
to set personal and career goals. 

4. Establish counseling procedures which will allow trainees 
to raise and discuss issues and concerns relating to fhe 
program and their own personal and professional development. 
This will enable counselors to (a) help individual trainees 
with problem-solving; (b) make referrals to appropriate 
sources of help; (c) identify anticipated needs which the 
training program might address, and (d) identify long-term 
career development goals. If individual trainees do not 
possess the capabilities for working with young children, 

or have extraordinary difficulty in attaining , the CDA 
competencies, the program staff may want to suggest other 
training programs for which the person may be more suited. 
Such areas may include teaching older children or adults, or 
working in other human service areas such as health or 
social services . 

5. Provide follow-up and placement services. 
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PROVIDINC VALID CRI^DIT 



It is expected that CDA training programs that are affiliated with 
colleges and universities will provide trainees with valid credit 
applicable to degrees in child development or in early childhood 
education. Some CDA training will be offered by institutions that 
are not colleges. or universities. It is hoped that they will link up 
with some college or university to provide credit for trainees . 
Listed below are ways of granting credit for CDA training: 



1. Credit bv CDA competency assessment (in catalog terms, credit 

by examination), with blocks of competencies being translated in- 
to course credits. The underlying assumption here is thr^t 
competency is the prim^^ry criteria for credit^ ra-iher than the 
specific experiences leading to competency. 

2. Credit bv completion of courses , with courses .defined in terms 

.of the CDA competencies. Both academic work and field experiences 
•in be translated into a specified number of credit units and 
lated to new or existing courses. The format of actu;?! 
instruction can vary widely from formal coursework to on-site 
seminars, learning modules, independent study, field trips and 
observation, etc. 

3. Credit by recognition of the CDA credential . Once the CDA is 
established as a credential, it could be considered as equival- 
ent to an associate degree, or as satisfying the required 
block of credits for a major in early childhood education 

or child' development. . Some academic institutions have already 
indicated a favorable response to arrangments of this kind. 

Transferability is important in establishing systems of credit. CDA 
training programs should make every effort to insure that credit earned 
in CDA training is valid; that is, applicable to a degree and trans- 
ferable to other institutions. Some training programs have proposed 
to give credit through external degree programs of affiliated colleges. 
Other programs have arranged for trainees to secure cr^^'^its upon entry 
for previous "life experiences" or "significant learni* . " Still 
others a_dvocat_e t^e "ups ide_down" curriculum, in which a student fir^t 
comple tes his or her specialization in early childhood education and 
child development before tal^iing the broad general education course.-s 
required for bachelor's degree. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR REVISING EXISTING CirRRICirLA 
TO GONFORM TO CDA TRAINING GUIDELINES 



The following outline suggests a very simplified procedure to conrr:.rt 
existing early childhood education programs to CDA training programs. 

Step 1 , ■ ^ 

?y .'^mine course titles and their academic content in relationship 
to specific CDA competencies. Note areas of overlap and also \" 
areas of omission. ^' 

Step 2 . 

Revise existing courses and develop new ones so that each course, ^ 
and all courses taken together, fosters development of specific 
competencie.s , Make sure that all competencies are~ included . 

Ste p 3. ■ 

Ex; the CDA competencies to determine what field experiences ' 

would foster the development of specific competencies. 

Step 4, 



Develop a series of field placements ?nd/or on-the-job experiences 
which will help trainees acquire specific competencies, and all 
the competencies* in turn. 



Step 5 . ^ 

Create administrative mechanisms to insure that ' academic work and 
field training are a set of integrated experiences for trainees. 
For example, cooperative planning and coordination among academic 
and field training staff is essential where these roles are 
separated. Academic instructors should visit field training sites 
at frequent and regular intervals. Similarly, field supervisors 
should be familiar with the content of academic materials presented 
to trainees , " 

Step 6, 



Devise ways to allow flexibility so that trainees can enter and leave 
^training on an individual basis. An academic model that has individu 
alized components is essential for flexible scheduling: independent 
reading, independent projects, films, videotapes, self-instructional 
learning models, small group discussions, tutorials. Schedule 
regular appraisals of competency and ways to plan with trainees, for 
completion of CDA training. 



Step 7, 



Examine the existing credit-hour structure to find ways to give 
valid credit 'for CD/ lining, / 
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PA^fPllLETS AND NEWSLETTERS 



"The Child Development Associa: A pamphlet dercribing major aspects 

of the CDA Program. 

"CDA-The Child Development Associate," A pamphlet giving the full text 
of a speech given by Raymond Cc Collins, Chief of the Program 
Development and Innovation Di-'lsion of the Office of Child 
Development, DHEW, before the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, December 4, 1972 in Washington, D. C. 

"Facts About the Child Development Associate (CDA) Consortium, Inc." 

A pamphlet describing the mission and organization of the Child 
Development Associate Consortium. 

"The Child Development Associate Consortium, Inc." A pamphlet containin 
the script of a slide tape presentation describing the Consortium' 
activities . 

CDA New.q Re port, May- June Ed it. ion, 1973 . This is the first edi tion of ?i 
V^riodic news report givin^^ information about the CDA program. 



Copies of these pamphlets and the CDA News Kepor tare available from 

the Office of Child Development and from the Child Development Associate 

Consortium. Reprints of selected articles are also jvailable. 
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